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Part One — Grades 7, 8, 9 





A large map of South America hangs 





on the curtain. (This map may well 
be “homemade,” showing no details, 
but only the boundaries and names of 
the various South American countries.) 

There is a roll of drums. As the sound 
dies away: 

Voice 1 (Over loudspeaker.) Hello! 
Ce Fe Fe 
is South America . . . calling North 
America . . . South America call- 
ing . . . South America calling . . . 

Voice 2 (Over loudspeaker.) Hello! 
.. + Hello! . . . Hello! ... Come 
in, South America .. . Come in 
2 = eee . f., 

Voice 1 (Over loudspeaker.) Thank 
you, neighbor. . . . Today we pre- 
sent a play about the man we call 
the “George Washington of South 
America” . . . the foremost of our 
many heroes, who more than a hun- 
dred years ago led ustofreedom .. . 
Simon Bolivar, the son of Venezuela, 
who received from country after 
country the great title of... 

“Liberator!” . . . Our play begins 

in far-off Europe, one hot day in 


Simon Bolivar, Liberator 
By Bernard Reines 








August, 1805, on a hilltop in Italy .. . 
(Curtain rises.) 
ScENE 1 

A hilltop overlooking Rome, August, 
18065. 

(Enter from left Suson Bo.tvar, young, 
energetic, high-strung. An aristocrat 
and somewhat of a dandy, judging by 
his clothes, though these represent only 
his traveling costume. He carries a 
slender, gold-topped walking-stick. 
Having reached the top of the hill, he 
takes out a dainty handkerchief and, as 
he peers, fascinated, to the right and 
downwards, pats his face to remove the 
perspiration.) 

(He is soon followed by Stwon Rop- 
RIGUEZ, a middle-aged, eccentric-look- 
ing man. His hair is long and wild, 
and he wears a plain traveler's cloak 
with bulging pockets. Puffing and 
panting, he makes frequent use of a 
thick wooden walking-stick. Perspir- 
ing freely, he comes to a halt beside 
Bourvar. He wipes his face with a 
red bandanna.) 

Ropricuez (Speaks rhetorically, with 

flourishes.) Ah, Simon, I haven’t 





































your young limbs. But here we are! 

BouivarR (Eyes on the city.) Rome, 
Sefior Rodriguez — Rome! 

Roprievez Yes, Simon — (Rever- 
ently.) Rome. The Eternal City. 
Capital of the ancient world... . 
Hearth-place of liberty! 

(BoLrvaR gazes in silence for a few 
moments.) 

Ropricuez Look, Simon, look your 
fill. That’s why I brought you here 
— after all our months of traveling. 
. . » Here, on this very hill, Monte 
Sacro — the Holy Hill — two thou- 
sand years ago, the plebians, the 
common people of Rome, met to 
assert their rights against the old 
aristocracy. 

Boutrvar (Marveling.) Two thousand 
yearsago... 

Ropricuez (Pointing.) See — that 
broad highway studded with marble 
tombs and monuments... . 

Bourvar (Eagerly.) Yes— (He sits 
on a large rock nearby.) 

Ropricuez (Slowly sitting down beside 
him.) That’s the Appian Way. 
Built almost two thousand years 
ago. . . . Those are monuments to 
Rome’s famous men. (Grandly.) 
They are dead . . . but their glory 
will never die! 

Bouivar (Turning.) Glory... 

Ropricvez . . . to those who serve 
their fellow men. Ah, Simon — 
(Earnestly, clasping his hand.) I 
want you, my pupil, to be among 
them! 

Boutivarn (Amused, but pleased, too.) 
I, Simon Bolivar—hero of the 
people! 

Roprieuez (Slowly.) Simon Bolivar 
— liberator of Venezuela! 


Bouivar (After a pause, seriously.) 
We are a long way from Venezuela, 
my friend. 

Ropricuez We are never far away 
from what is in our heart. 

Bourvar You are right again, Rod- 
riguez. At the royal court in Ma- 
drid, amid the gayeties of Paris, I 
have tried to forget the cruelties, the 
sufferings that Spain inflicts on my 
country—and on all of South 
America. 

Roprieuez You cannot forget... . 
Simon, I have been your tutor for 
many years — long enough to know 
my pupil. Listen to me now. 

Bourvar Go on. 

Ropricvez For three hundred years 
now Spain has been squeezing her 
colonies. Today they are ripe for 
revolt — and freedom. They need 
only . . . leaders. 

Bourvar (Smiling.) Against the might 
of Spain, you would pit the untrained 
people of Venezuela, led by Simon 
Bolivar, sublieutenant of colonial 
militia — and an aristocrat. 

Ropricuez (Warmingup.) You will 
find many to help you, Simon. You 
were born an aristocrat — which 
was your bad fortune — 

Botrvar (Smiling.) Really? 

Ropricvuez — but you are one who 
truly loves his country and his people. 
You want freedom not only for your- 
self, but for all. 

Bouivar (Thoughtfully.) 
ence from Spain. . . . A free Vene- 
zuela. It seems impossible. 

Ropricuez (Disappointed, reprovingly.) 
Simon — 

Boutrvar (Half-smiling.) I only said 
seems impossible. 


Independ- 





Ropricurez (Sitting up straight, de- 
lighted.) Simon Bolivar! You will 
join... the struggle for freedom? 

BotrvaR I have had enough of the 
courts of Europe — enough of idle- 
ness and foolish pleasure-seeking —- 

Ropricuez (Happy.) My true pu- 
pil — 

Botrvak Enough of wasting my years 
and my talents — 

Roprievez More than enough! 

Botrvar (Rises and looks out over 
Rome.) Here on this sacred spot — 
(He raises his eyes to the skies.) I 
swear by the God of my forefathers 
. . « I swear by my forefathers . . 
I swear by my native land . . . that 
I shall never let my hands be idle 
nor my soul rest . . . until I have 
broken the shackles which bind us to 
Spain! (Ropriguez gazes up at 
him, radiant.) 


Slow Curtain 


* * ~ 


Voice 1 (Over loudspeaker.) When 
Simon Bolivar returned to Venezuela, 
all over South America the spirit of 
revolt was rising. In Europe, Napo- 
leon had invaded Spain and set up 
his own brother as king. Now, in 
Venezuela, the movement for inde- 
pendence came to a head. Just as 
the thirteen colonies had done in 
North America, the people of the 
provinces of Venezuela elected depu- 
ties to a national congress. On 
July 5, 1811, after months of debate, 
this Congress, meeting in the city of 
Caracas, faced a great decision. A 
declaration of Independence had 
been proposed... . 


ScENE 2 

A hall in the Federal Palace at Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

At left, a small dais on which stand a 
table and two chairs, one at left side of 
table and the other at rear. At right, 
two semicircular rows of chairs, facing 
the table. 

The day’s session has not yet begun, and 
deputies are standing around in groups, 
discussing heatedly. 

Vorces It is going too far. We 
should wait! .. . 

Now is the time! The country is ripe 
for freedom . . . 
It is treason! .. . 
It is our sacred duty! 
demand it! ... 
Independence! . 
Liberty! ... 
Equality! .. . 
(From left enters JuAN DomincvuEz, 
President of the Congress, followed by 
the SecreETARY, who carries a 
document in his hand. Attention cen- 
ters on them as they go to the table and 
sit down. The Presipent raps with 
his gavel. The deputies grow quiet 
and take their seats.) 

Presmipent I declare today’s session 
of the First Sovereign Congress of 
Venezuela open. . . . (Solemnly.) 
We have now arrived at an hour most 
fitting to discuss the question of 
absolute independence. (Murmur 
among the deputies, then silence.) 
Yesterday we all heard the proposed 
Act of Independence read. Depu- 
ties of the people of Venezuela, what 
is your pleasure? 

Mrranna_ (White-haired, distinguished- 
looking.) Sefior President! 

Presiwent The deputy from Pao, 


Our rights 








General Miranda. 

Mrranna (Rising.) Before we begin 
the debate, will the Secretary please 
read once more the last section of the 
Declaration — the part beginning, 
“We, therefore, in the name and by 
the will and authority which we 
hold .. .” (He sits.) 

PresipENnt Sefior Secretary, will you 
read as requested. 

Secretary (Rising, reads.) 

“We, therefore, in the name and by 
the will and authority which we hold 
for the virtuous people of Venezuela, 
do declare solemnly to the world 
that its United Provinces are, and 
ought to be from this day, by act and 
right, Free, Sovereign and Independ- 
.ent States; and that they are ab- 
solved from every submission and 
dependence on the throne of Spain, 
or on those who may call themselves 


its agents and representatives; and 
that a free and independent State, 
thus constituted, has full power to 
take that form of government which 
may be conformable to the general 
wish of the people: to declare war, 
make peace, form alliances, regulate 


treaties of commerce, limits and 
navigation and to do and transact 
every act in like manner as other free 
and independent States. And that 
this, our solemn Declaration, may be 
held valid, firm and durable, we 
hereby mutually bind each Province 
to the other, and pledge our lives, 
fortunes and the sacred tie of our 
national honor.” (He sits.) 
Mrranpa_ Sefior President! 
PresipENt Deputy Miranda. 
Mrranpa I move that the Act of 
Independence be adopted! 


Voices Seconded! ... Second the 
motion! ...No!...No!... 

Presiwent (Raps with his gavel and 
obtains silence.) It has been moved 
and seconded . . . that the Act of 
Independence be adopted. Discus- 
sion is now in order. 

Boirvar Sefior President! 

Present The chair recognizes Colo- 
nel Bolivar. 

Bourvar Patriots! What we desire 
is the union of all hearts and minds 
to inspire us in the achievement of 
our liberty. The hour has come. 
Yesterday to repose in the arms of 
apathy was a disgrace . . . today 
it is treason! The voice of the 
people must be heard! (Applause, 
mingled with cries of “Yes!” “No!” 
“Liberty!” Those in favor strongly 
outnumber those against.) 

Presipent (Rapping with gavel.) 
Order! (The deputies quiet down.) 
Ustariz (Young, educated.) Sefior 

President! 

Presipent The deputy from San 
Sebastian, Sefior Ustariz. 

Ustrarniz For three hundred years 
now, Spain denies us a voice in 
governing ourselves. She taxes us 
heavily, she makes our Indians slave 
for her in the mines, she denies us 
the right to educate ourselves as we 
please. She does not permit us to 
trade freely with the rest of the 
world, and even with our sister colo- 
nies here in South America. We are 
all her slaves — until we set our- 
selves free! I call upon all patriots 
to support the motion! (Applause 
and cries as before. The PRestpENtT 
raps for silence.) 


Deputy Sefior President! (The Pres- 
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IDENT points to him, signifying he 
has the floor.) I—I am a patriot. 
But I think it would be safer not to 
take such a rash step just now. In 
Europe, many great events are tak- 
ing place. Spain is negotiating with 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Let us wait 
and see what Spain does. 

Boutrvar (On his feet at once.) Wait? 
Wait? What is it to us whether 
Spain sells her slaves to Bonaparte, 
or keeps them herself—if we are 
determined to be free? 

Deputy But—we should not rush 
into so big a change. 
slowly, calmly. 

Boutvak Calmly! Are not three hun- 
dred years of calm enough? Do we 
need another three hundred years of 
slavery to make us men? 

Maya Sefior President! 

Presipent The chair recognizes the 
deputy from La Grita. 

Maya (Scornfully.) These are fine 
words our youngsters speak. But 
they do not seem to realize that 
what they urge is—treason! Trea- 
son against the crown of Spain, 


We must go 


whose lawful subjects we are. (There 
is a moment of silence.) 
Menpez (A priest.) Sefior Presi- 


dent! 

PresipENt The deputy from Guas- 
dalito, Father Mendez. 

Menpez Slavery and tyranny are not 
lawful in the sight of God. Neither 
should they be in the sight of man. 
Iam forthe motion. (Applause and 
shouts of approval.) 

Maya I warn you—it is treason none- 
theless! 

Bottvar (Springing up.) Patriots, 

let us lay without fear the foundation- 


stone of South American liberty! 
To falter — is to fall! 

Voice (Amid applause and shouts of 
approval.) Vote! . . . The vote! 

Presipent (Rapping for silence.) If 
there is no further discussion, we 
shall proceed to vote. (Silence.) 
All deputies in favor of adopting the 
declaration of independence will rise. 
(All but Maya rise.) You may sit. 
(They sit down.) All opposed will 
rise. (Maya stands up.) The mo- 
tion is — (With a stroke of the gavel) 
carried! Venezuela is free! 
(Deputies leap to their feet, applauding 
and shouting.) 

Slow Curtain 
. * * 

Voice 1 (Over loudspeaker.) This act 
established the first Republic of 
Venezuela. It was the beginning of 
a long and bloody struggle, which 
came more and more under the 
leadership of Simon Bolivar. All 
over South America, the same sort 
of thing happened. In some cities 
and provinces, Spain won the upper 
hand; in others, the patriots ruled. 
. . . But in the north, things never 
looked so dark for Bolivar and for 
liberty as they did in the year 1818. 
On the great plains of southern 
Venezuela, one moonlit night .. . 

. = * 
Scene 3 

A narrow clump of bushes stretches all 
the way across from left to right down- 
stage. The thick, leafy branches slant 

forward at an angle of forty-five degrees. 

In the background, shapes of trees may 

show vaguely in the moonlight. 
Suddenly, in the distance offstage right, 
a volley of shots rings out, followed by 





scattered discharges. Cries of men are 
heard faintly. 


(For a few moments the stage is empty. 


Far in the distance, voices are heard 
shouting indistinct commands. Now 
from right, on the downstage side of the 
bushes, enters a Venezuelan youth, 
Jose, in a ragged uniform. Pistol in 
hand, he advances slowly, making no 
sound, on the alert for danger. Hug- 
ging the bushes, he peers left, halts, 
and motions behind him. Soon Si- 
MON Bo ivar enters cautiously from 
right, followed by five men. Boxi- 
VaR’S face is lined now, but his manner 
is cheery. He wears a faded blue mili- 
tary jacket, blue trousers, a tigerskin 
cap, and sandals on stockingless feet. 


- He carries a short lance, and wears a 


sword and pistol. The men with him 
are the young Venezuelan officers 
SouBLeTte and ANZOATEGUI, two 
soldiers, and CoLONEL James Rooke, 
a big blond Irishman. The uniforms 
of the Venezuelans are ragged, but 
Rooxke’s uniform is fairly new. It 
is a brilliant British dress outfit. The 
officers all have swords and pistols, the 
soldiers carry rifles.) 


Bourvar (Peering to left; kindly.) 


Well, Jose? 


Jose (Still peering off left.) There’s 


one band of Spaniards moving 
straight ahead, General Bolivar. 


Botrvark And others behind us. (His 


eyes take in the bushes as he goes on.) 
They seem rather anxious this time, 
eh, friends? 


Anzoatecur (Always the pessimist.) 


If we get away this time, then any- 
thing is possible — even beating the 
Spaniards once and for all. 


Botrvar (Smiling.) Careful, General 


Anzoategui — you sounded almost 
cheerful then. (The others laugh.) 
Well, Colonel Rooke — how do you 
like your introduction to the country 
you came all the way from England 
to fight for? 

Rooke (Always cheery.) Faith, and 
Venezuela’s a wonderful country for 
guerrilla war, General Bolivar. 
Those bushes now —they’re won- 
derful protection. If we lie up 
against them, the Spaniards ’d have 
to have wonderfully sharp eyes to 
see us. 

Bourvar (Smiling.) You’re wonder- 
fully right, Colonel Rooke. (Laugh- 
ter.) (Serious.) We'll wait here till 
the pursuit passes us by. Carlos — 
Miguel — (He motions, and the 1st 
Souprer goes to extreme left and sits 
against the bushes alert, facing left. 
2np SoLpIER does likewise at extreme 
right, facing right.) 

Bourvar Well, friends — (He drops 
to ground, sitting up with his back to 
the bushes. The officers and Jose do 
likewise. They watch Bortvar si- 
lently for a while; he has become lost in 
thought.) 

Jose (After a pause.) My general — 

Boutrvar Yes, Jose? 

Jose Did—the Colonel —really come 
all the way from Europe — just to 
help us? 

Bottvar He did — and hundreds, no, 
thousands more, are on the way. 
Many, of course, come for money — 
they are soldiers out of work, so to 
say. But Colonel James Rooke — 
(Proudly.) has come because he 
loves liberty — and wishes everyone 
to have it. 

Jose (Turning to him, naively.) | 
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thank you, Colonel Rooke. 


Rooke (Repressing a smile.) Wait 


until I’ve really done something, 
Jose. 


BottvaR It’s true — we haven't given 


you a chance to do much except run, 
have we, Colonel? But wait — the 
time will soon come when what I 
have been planning for so long will 
be possible. 


Rooke Just what are you planning, 


General Bolivar? 


Bouttvar (Bo.tvar rises and paces back 
and forth. Soon he halts.) It will 


not be enough when we free Vene- 
zuela and New Granada. 


Rooke Not enough? 
Botrvak We must clear all South 


America from the tyranny of Spain. 
Otherwise, none are safe. 


Rooke (Marveling.) By all that’s 


wonderful, General — your army right 
now consists of (with his fingers he 
counts SOUBLETTE, ANZOATEGUI and 
himself) three officers, (he counts the 
two soldiers and Jose) and three 
soldiers. The territory is full of 
Spaniards hunting for you, and they 
may find us any minute. And you 
are thinking of how to free all of 
South America from the power of 
Spain! 


Botrvark I think best —and fight 


best — when things look darkest, 
colonel. Twice in the last six years 
we have practically cleared Vene- 
zuela of Spanish troops. It’s true 
they came back each time — but 
that was not because they fight bet- 
ter. Each time, they have held on 
to at least one port here — and so 
the King could send over a new and 
bigger army. 


Rooke That’s because you have no 


navy to speak of. 


Bourvark Colonel Rooke, I do not 


need a navy, provided — well, when 
the First Republic of Venezuela fell, 
I managed to make my way west- 
ward to New Granada, which was 
also in revolt against Spain. I 
showed the patriots there that so 
long as Spain held Venezuela, New 
Granada was in danger. Spain could 
always send new armies across the 
ocean and, using Venezuela as a base, 
could easily invade New Granada. 


Rooxe That was well done, General 


Bolivar. 


Bourvak Now then—if that prin- 


ciple applies to the two countries, it 
just as surely — (He breaks off.) I 
hear something. (AU listen silently 
for a moment.) (Voices are heard, 
faint but growing louder, offstage right. 
Bo rvar motions to the others. They 
lie flat under the arched bushes as 
before, guns in hand. Boxtvar lies 
down last.) 


Voice (Man’s, rough, offstage right.) 


Come on! He can’t have gotten far 
away! (From right, upstage, enter a 
Spanish SERGEANT with drawn pistol 
and several Spanish soldiers carrying 
muskets held ready. They are mostly 
big, brutal looking men. Their eyes 
roam constantly, searching. Some of 


the men are puffing from their ezer- 
tions.) 


Serceant (He halts and wipes his face 


with his sleeve.) Por Dios! It is 
easier to trap an old fox than to lay 


hands on this (scornfully) General 
Bolivar! 


CorporaL Aye, Sergeant — (Disgust- 


ed.) Chasing after ragged outlaws — 


that’s a fine task for Spanish soldiers 
who fought against Napoleon. 

SerGEANT I’ve heard some of the 
officers say this Bolivar is dangerous. 
(Scornfully.) All because he’s won 
a few lucky victories. 

CorporaL Dangerous! (Chuckling.) 
Did you see how they scattered when 
we surprised °em? Running for his 
life with a handful of men — danger- 
ous! (He laughs.) 

SERGEANT Twelve defeats in a row — 
band after band of his rebels cut to 
pieces. . . . You’d think he’d have 
the sense to give up. The man’s 
crazy. 

Corporat Right, Sergeant — you’ve 
hit it there. The man’s crazy. 

Serceant Still, our orders are to 
capture him — alive. And when we 
get our hands on him—! (Weary 
but grim.) Ready, men. Forward! 

Bo.tivar, 


(He leads them off left. 
waits a while, then sits up. The 
others do likewise.) 


Bouivar These Spaniards have very 


bad manners. They interrupt me 
in the middle of a sentence. (All but 
Jose laugh.) 

Bourvar (Jn the same tone as before 
the interruption.) Now then — if 
that principle applies to the two 
countries, it as surely applies to all. 
So long as Spain remains in control 
of even a single South American 
country, every country is in danger. 
Spain can use that country as a base 
at any time. 

Anzoatecut (Gloomily.) What do 
you propose to do about it, General? 

Bouivar I? .. . (He rises, eyes shin- 
ing with his vision.) I shall convince 
the patriots of each country that 


liberty is for all or none. Then we 
shall march to New Granada, free 
Quito, conquer and liberate Peru — 

Soustette (Rising, enthused.) Gen- 
eral Bolivar! 

Bo.rvar — lead our armies even to 
Potosi! (The others rise quickly — 
all except Jose, who gets up slowly, 
looking at Boutvar all the while.) 

Jose (Slowly.) Quito . 
Potosi. ... Now we are 
lost! The Liberator 
crazy. ... 

Rooke (After a pause.) By heaven, 
general — if any man on earth can 
achieve all this, it’s you! I'll follow 
you even to Cape Horn! (AU look 
at each other.) 

SouB.LetTe So will I! 

Anzoatecui (With a 
Seas 

lst and 2np Sotprers And I! 

Jose (Staring at them in silence, then 
at Bourvar.) If you believe it can 
be done, my general — then I be- 
lieve. I go with you — anywhere. 

Bourvar (Deeply moved.) I thank 
you all. Then let us— (He stops 
abruptly.) Down, men — quickly! 
(All hide against the bushes as before. 
For several seconds, there is dead 
silence. After an interval, Bottvar 
slowly rises and looks off left. It was 
nothing. (The others rise.) Now — 
back to the river — and forward to 
freedom! (He starts off right, and 
the others follow.) 

Quick Curtain 

Voicel (Overloudspeaker.) Six years 
later, after many battles, Simon Boli- 
var had gone a long way towards 
making his plans come true. Vene- 
zuela, Colombia (then called New 
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Granada) and Ecuador (then called 
Quito) were free, and were united in 
a Republic of Colombia. The south- 
ern countries, thanks to other heroes 
like Jose de San Martin and Ber- 
nardo O’Higgins, were also free. 
But the rich and important country 
of Peru was still a battleground, and 
a point of danger. The Congress of 
Peru named Bolivar Supreme Chief 
for the duration of the emergency. 
So in 1824, Simon Bolivar came to 
a small city of Peru, and went to 
work, only to fall sick with a painful 
fever. ... 

* > . 


ScENE 4 


A simple room, with a bed at left and a 


desk and chair at center. On the 
rear wall, a map of South America. 

At rise, Bottvar, in his shirtsleeves, sits 
propped up against pillows in bed, 
a wet cloth on his forehead. He is 
dictating to Dante O'Leary, his 
chief secretary, who is in military 
uniform. BoLivar’s military jacket is 
on another chair. 

Botivar (Speaks each phrase rapidly.) 
. .. And I have every confidence, 
dear Sefior Henry Clay . . . that 
soon the great issue will be decided 
here in Peru. May I express to you, 
on behalf of the patriots of South 
America, my appreciation of your 
noble efforts in the Congress of the 
United States. With most cordial 
respect and friendship, Simon Bol- 
ivar, 

O’Leary (Young; writes rapidly, but 
can barely keep up with him.) There. 
That’s enough for now. You're a 
sick man, General— you mustn’t 

keep going at full force. 


Bouivar (Impatiently.) Oh — (Qui- 
etly.) Perhaps you're right, O’- 
Leary. (Smiling.) I'll rest now — 

O’Leary (Rising, delighted.) That’s 
the spirit, General Bolivar! 

Botivar — for ten minutes. 

O’Leary But general — (Enter Josz, 
the same youth as in Scene 2, mature 
now.) 

Botivar Yes, Jose? 

Jose General Sucre, my general. 
(Bolivar removes the cloth from his 
head. Sucre, a young man, enters 
immediately and goes to Bo.tvar. 
They embrace briefly. Jose goes 
out.) 

Sucre (Handsome, gentle, affection- 
ate.) How are you today, general? 

Bouttvar Oh, fine, fine. (Smiling.) 
Except that Colonel O’Leary keeps 
pestering me to rest. 

Sucre Colonel O’Leary’s right, gen- 
eral. South America needs the Lib- 
erator now most of all. 

Botrvar (Smiling.) Et tu, Sucre — 
then I submit. 

Sucre (Smiling.) For ten minutes? 

Bourvar (Likewise.) For ten min- 
utes. (Suddenly serious.) I have 
much to discuss with you, Sucre. 
Here in Peru, the Spaniards are 
making their last stand. If we de- 
feat them here, then all South 
America is free. If we lose, Spain 
will expand once more, and our strug- 
gle will drag on endlessly. 

Sucre All South America knows, 
General Bolivar, that the decisive 
hour is near. 

O’Leary All the world knows, Gen- 
eral Bolivar. And all the world is 
watching. 

Bourvak We shall not fail them. 






















































































































































































































(He staris to get out of bed.) 

O’Leary You mustn't — 

Sucre Youcan’t — 

Bourvar (Motioning them back.) Colo- 
nel O’Leary, summon my staff at 
once. You, Sucre —help me into 
my coat. 

O'Leary But — (He sees that further 
protest would be useless.) Yes, sir. 
(He exits right.) 

Sucre (Likewise.) Yes,sir. (Sucre 
brings Bottvar’s coat over and helps 
him into it.) 

Bourvar. (Grumbling.) To think that 
I should have to be helped into my 
uniform. (As he is buttoning up the 
jacket, the officers of his staff start to 
appear. First come Generals La 

. MarandSuva. After a brief pause, 
enter Lana and Corpova, soon fol- 
lowed by Heres and the Englishman 
WuiusMm Mnier, with O'Leary. 
Most of them are quite young, and 
wear brilliant uniforms. Bottvar’s 
uniform is simple.) 

O'Leary All present, General Boli- 
var. 

Botrvar Good. Now for the plans. 
(He goes to the desk, opens a drawer 
with a key and takes out a metal boz. 
Opening this with another key, he 
takes from it a roll of papers.) 

Bourvar Fellow patriots: The time 
has come for the final campaign to 
drive Spain from South America. 
This is a grave hour for the cause of 
liberty. Here in Peru, the fate of 
South America, of every man’s coun- 
try, now hangs in the balance. (He 
starts to unroll the plans on the desk. 
All are solemn with the importance of 
the occasion.) I have been working 
on this campaign most carefully. 
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Supplies are being gathered, men 
recruited and trained. As for the 
strategy of the campaign, look here. 
(He leans over the plans on the desk. 
The others, in a close semicircle, also 
lean forward, some holding down the 
corners of the papers.) We must 
maneuvre to have the battle take 
place ...far from the Spanish 
bases ... here . . . on the plains 
of Ayacucho. Is that understood? 
(Nods and yesses.) Now then Gen- 
eral La Mar — 

La Mar Yes, General Bolivar? 

Botrvark You will command — (He 
breaks off as Jose enters.) 

Bourvar (Sharply.) You know my 
staff meetings are not to be dis- 
turbed, Jose! 

Jose Yes, my general — but there’s 
an envoy from the Colombian Con- 
gress, and he says it’s urgent. 

Botrvark From the Colombian Con- 
gress? ... Showhimin. (The staf 
officers step back a little. Enter the 
Envoy. He bows stiffly to Bourvar, 
then to the others.) 

Botrvak Welcome to you, sir. What 
news do you bring of my country? 
Envoy (Coolly.) Colombia is busy 
with many tasks of peace, General 

Bolivar. 

Boutrvar And your errand? 

Envoy I am charged by the Con- 
gress of Colombia with delivering 
this decree into your hands. (Bo i- 
VAR receives it from him and tears the 
envelope open quickly. He reads i 
rapidly, shakes his head as if he 
can’t believe it, then rereads it slowly. 
When he finishes, he seems stricken; 
his hand goes to his heart.) 

Sucre (Moving towards him, alarmed.) 





General Bolivar! What is it? 

Bourvak (Straighteningup.) The fools! 
Their stupid little jealousies—! (He 
checks himself.) Gentlemen, the or- 
der of the Colombian Congress. (He 
reads it to them.) “‘ Whereas, in ac- 
cepting the position of Supreme 
Chief of Peru, you have violated the 
instructions of the Congress of Co- 
lombia, from whom you have your 
authority as President of Colombia 
and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Colombian army . . . therefore the 
Congress decrees that you be removed 
from the command of the Colombian 
troops . . . which command is here- 
by assigned to General Antonio Jose 
Sucre... .” (He drops the decree 
on the desk.) 

Sucre (Dismayed.) No! 

Orners The idiots! ... It’s mad- 
ness!. .. Do they wish to see 


Spain conquer again? 

Sucre They insult the great man who 
has liberated Venezuela, and New 
Granada, and Quito from the Spanish 
tyranny! General Bolivar, we will 


not stand for it! (Others agree. 
Bo.tvar paces the floor as the others 
grow quiet and watch him. A struggle 
is going on in his mind. He halts for 
a few moments, then resumes pacing.) 

O’Leary (Bitterly.) Out of jealousy, 
they would bring ruin on all South 
America! (The Envoy is uneasy 
and frightened as the officers glance at 
him hostilely.) 

Sucre (TotheEnvoy.) TelltheCon- 
gress — that I refuse to obey the 
decree! I decline the supreme com- 
mand, and support only the Libera- 
tor! (Boxrvar has halted at the very 
first sentence. He looks at Sucre 
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and the other officers.) 

Orners And I!...AndI!...I 
too!...AndI!... And I! 

Bouivar (Raising his hands.) Wait, 
my friends! (All grow quiet. Bou- 
VAR continues slowly, with deep feel- 
ing.) I personally am grateful for 
your sentiments towards me — 

Sucre You are liberty’s champion, 
my general. 

Bo.ivar — But let us remember. . . 
the Colombian Congress is the legal 
power . . . properly elected by the 
people ... under a Constitution 
which I myself largely created. 

Sucre (Protesting.) But general — 

Bouivar It is hard for us, I know. 
But we are the leaders of the Re- 
public of Colombia. . . . If we do 
not obey the laws of the Republic, 
what kind of example do we set for 
our people? (There is a profound 
silence. All are thoughtful.) 

Sucre (Slowly.) Must the cause of 
liberty and independence be crushed, 
because of our laws? Without you 
to lead our armies, General Bolivar 
—we shall be defeated by the 
Spaniards. 

Bourvak If I thought that — (He 
pauses, then goes on, fairly cheerful, 
now that he has made up his mind.) 
But no, General Sucre. In this 
room right now are as fine a group of 
officers as any army ever possessed. 
And in their new commander, Gen- 
eral Sucre, they have a chief who will 
surely bring victory. 

Sucre (Pessimistic.) You are only 
trying to cheer us up, general. You 
know that without you, we ‘are lost. 

Botrvark Nonsense! I have known 
you, Sucre, only a few years, as time 





is measured. But already I have 
recognized in you a great military 
leader and a leader of men. Have 
you not won splendid victories . . . 
against heavy odds? And haven't 
all of you been splendid under fire — 
La Mar, and Miller, and Silva, and 
Heres, and Lara, and Cordova? 

Sucre (Still wrought up.) But — 
for you to remain here, stripped of 
your command, robbed of the glory 
of the final combat — 

Bo.itvak When my friend, the young 
Irish Colonel Rooke died in battle, I 
was as one stricken. Then you 
came. (Gently.) Tome, Sucre, you 


have been as the son sent me from 
heaven in place of one I never had. 
.... To me you are as my right 
hand, sure, and strong, and able. 
. . « I tell you now: I shall rejoice in 
your triumphs as though they were 


my own. They will be my own. 

Sucre (Deeply moved.) With your 
trust and your affection, General 
Bolivar — (He is too stirred to go on.) 

Bottvar (Smiles gently, then resumes 
matter-of-factly.) As for the strategy 
of the campaign . . . (He bends over 
the plans, and the officers lean for- 
ward.) 

Curtain 

Voice 1: (Over loudspeaker.) And so 
Simon Bolivar kept on with his work 
of preparing the final campaign, 
though he was not to have the honor 
of leading his troops in the decisive 
battle. He, with other patriots, sup- 
pressed rebels and traitors, and 
raised men, money and supplies for 
General Sucre’s army... . till at 
last on the morning of the ninth of 
December, 1824, two armies were 
drawn up for battle ... on the 


field of Ayacucho. .. . 
o + > 
Scene 5 

(Downstage center, GENERAL SUCRE is 
looking off left through field glasses. 
An Ate stands behind him, with 
Generals La Mar and Miuier. Up- 
stage left, a squad of soldiers led by 
an officer march across and off right. 
When they are at center, another squad 
led by an officer enters from right and 
marches off quickly at left. . . . From 
left enters General Corvova, youthful, 
impetuous, self-confident, excited.) 

Corpova General Sucre, the Span- 
iards are almost ready to attack! 

Sucre (Lowering his glasses.) They 
have taken strong positions, General 
Cordova — and they outnumber us. 
They have about nine thousand 
soldiers. 

Corpova (Buoyantly.) But we have 
six thousand fighters for freedom! 
We'll finish them today! 

Sucre (Smiling, yet serious.) You're 
sure of everything, aren’t you, Cor- 
dova? (Without waiting for an an- 
swer, he turns.) General La Mar! 
General Miller! (La Mar and 
Muxer lower their glasses and step 
forward.) 

Sucre General La Mar! 

La Mar Yes, General Sucre? 

Sucre You will command the Peru- 
vian infantry, on the left wing. It is 
you who will bear the brunt of the 
enemy’s first attack. 

La Mar I am honored, General 
Sucre. 

Sucre General Miller! 

Muuer Yes, General Sucre! 

Sucre You with the cavalry will oc- 
cupy the center, prepared to charge. 

Muuer (Smiling.) Don’t hold me 
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back too long, General Sucre. 
men like action. 

Sucre We shall all see action enough 
today. . . . (He hesitates, then says 
with much feeling.) General Miller, 
here on the great field of Ayacucho, 
I wish to say to you, and through you 
to all the friends of liberty through- 
out the world, that without the help 
of you... foreigners . . . South 
America might not for a long time 
have reached a point so far on the 
road to independence. On behalf of 
all patriotic South Americans, I 
thank you — from the bottom of my 
heart. (He holds out his hand. 
They shake hands in silence.) 

Sucre You, General Cordova! 

Corpova (Stepping forward eagerly.) 
Yes, General Sucre! 

Sucre (Smiling.) General Cordova 
—the young, the brave, the irre- 
sistible — you with the Colombian 
infantry will form the right wing. 
It may fall to you and your soldiers 
to decide the outcome of the battle 
of Ayacucho. 

Corpova (Smiling.) I hope it does. 

Sucre You have never yet failed the 
Liberator. And now, friends — (He 
stops as a COURIER rushes in from 
right.) 

Courter (Saluting.) A message from 
General Bolivar, sir! (He hands an 
envelope to Sucre, who opens it and 
reads in silence.) 

Sucre (To his Awe.) 
dress the troops. 


My 


I wish to ad- 
(Arve salutes and 
goes off left. Soon from left is heard 
roll of drums. As it conlinues, sol- 
diers appear and form one row along 
the extreme left and another along ez- 
treme right, as though they are the 
front rows of large bodies of troops. 


All face center. The Awe returns. 
When all the soldiers are lined up, the 
AIpE raises his hand, and the roll of 
the drums ceases. SUCRE goes up- 
stage center and turns, facing down- 
stage.) 

Sucre Soldiers, the fate of South 
America depends on today’s efforts. 
Listen! I have just received this 
order of the day from — General 
Bolivar! (Murmur of excitement 
among the soldiers, then dead silence.) 

Sucre (Reading.) “Soldiers! You 
are about to complete the greatest 
task ever entrusted by heaven to 
man: that of freeing an entire world 
from slavery! — Soldiers! The foes 
whom you are about to vanquish 
boast of fourteen years of triumphs! 
That means you are going to meet 
men worthy of pitting their arms 
against yours, which have flashed in 
a thousand battles! — Soldiers! Peru 
and all America expect you to bring 
them peace, the daughter of victory. 
Even Liberal Europe gazes upon 
you, entranced, because the liberty 
of the New World is the hope of the 
whole world. Will you destroy that 
hope? No! No! You are invin- 
cible!”” (There is a solemn pause.) 

Corpova Long live the Liberator! 

Sotprers (Thunderously.) Viva! .. . 

Corpova Long live liberty! 

Sotpiers Viva! ... Viva! ... 
Viva! ... 

Sucre (As the cheers die away.) 
General La Mar! (He motions to 
him. La Mar salutes and goes to 
row of soldiers at left.) 

La Mar Shoulder arms! (The sol- 
diers at left obey.) About face! 
(The soldiers obey. La Mar goes 
around them and disappears at left. 





His voice is heard from just offstage.) 
Forward march! (The soldiers at left 
march off.) 

Sucre General Cordova, I shall go 
with Miller to the center, but will be 
back soon. You will remain here 
with your troops till I return. 

Corpova Yes, General. (Sucre, his 
Are and Mier go off left.) At 
ease,men. (The soldiers relaz. From 
the distance off left comes a bugle call, 
followed by a volley of shots, mingled 
with shots and more scattered shooting. 
Corpova looks off left through his 
field glasses. His men grow tense.) 

Corpova (Eyes fixed on the action.) 
The Spaniards have charged our left 
wing! (More shooting and shouts.) 
‘We're holding! . . . No, we're be- 
ing pressed back . . . slowly. (Svu- 
crE and his Arne enter from left.) 

Sucre (To Cordova.) General La Mar 
is being forced back! If this con- 
tinues, I myself shall lead the re- 
serves to support him. (He turns 
and looks off left through field glasses.) 
We're still retreating. . . . Look, 
Cordova! Behind their lines, the 
Spaniards are getting reinforcements 
ready — to attack our right wing! 
We must head them off! Aide! 

Arpe Yes, General! 

Sucre Tell General Miller he is to 
attack the enemy’s center with his 
cavalry at once! 

Ame Yes, General! 
hurries off left. 
louder, nearer.) 

Sucre (Looking through his glasses.) 
The battle goes against us! Cor- 
dova! 

Corpova (Eagerly.) Yes, General! 

Sucre The outcome is in your hands. 
Between Miller and you, the enemy’s 


(He salutes and 
The sound of battle is 
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center must be smashed — quickly! 

Corpova (Happy.) My men are 
ready, General! (Sucre goes of 
left. Corpova turns to his soldiers.) 
Attention! (The men obey.) Men, 
I ride no horse today. I want no 
means of retreat. . . . Prepare to 
advance .. . arms, as you please! 
(Most of the soldiers lift their guns as 
though for a bayonet charge; others 
raise guns shoulder high, aimed for- 
ward.) 

Orricer (At extreme downstage end of 
row of soldiers.) What step, Gen- 
eral Cordova? 

Corpova Step? (He turns and faces 
left, like his men, and says proudly.) 
The step of conquerors! (The men, 
inspired, straighten up proudly.) .. . 
Forward! (He leads them off left 
with a firm, quick step. . . . Offstage 
left, the sound of shots and cries swells, 
as curtain descends.) 


loudspeaker.) 


+ 
Voice 1 (Over 
the city of Lima, that same day, 
Simon Bolivar anxiously waits for 
news from the battlefield. But that 
does not keep him from working . . . 


Back in 


* * 


Scene 6 

A room with fancy chairs and a desk. 
On the rear wall, a large map of South 
America, and above it the flags of 
Colombia and Peru. 

Smon Bo.tvar, in his modest uniform, 
walks back and forth. Dante. 
O'Leary, also in uniform, is seated 
at the desk, notebook open and pencil 
in hand. 


. 


Bouivar (Stopping.) Next — to the 
soldier’s widow, Sefiora La Mena. 
(He starts pacing again, rapidly, then 
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stops and looks at his watch.) O'Leary, 

it’s almost three hours now since 

that message from General Sucre 
saying the battle was about to begin. 

(Worried.) We must have news — 

soon. 

O’Leary Id feel much more confi- 
dent with you on the scene. If we 
lose — 

Botrvak We will not lose! I know 
General Sucre. If victory is pos- 
sible, he will secure it. ... (Re- 
sumes pacing.) But until the battle 
is over — (He halts.) Well, let’s get 
on with the letters. ... “Dear 
Lady: You write that you are in sor- 
row and in need. Your husband 
died fighting for the republic. (With 
feeling.) You may be sure that I 
share your sorrow. Further, I shall 
propose and secure for you a pension 
such as will maintain you comfort- 
ably for the rest of your life — from 
my own funds, if need be. Simon 
Bolivar.” 

O'Leary (As he finishes writing.) 
You forget that you gave away the 
last of your fortune some time ago, 
General. 

Botivan (With an impatient gesture.) 
I can always raise money for such a 
purpose, somewhere. 

O’Leary Well, now for the diplo- 
matic correspondence. 

Botrvar First, the letter of thanks 
to the President of the United States. 
(He goes to extreme left and stands 
there deep in thought, going over the 
ideas for the letter in his mind. Soon 
he turns.) 

Borrvan O’Leary, perhaps you had 
better have some lunch now. I 
want to think this over. 

O’Leany How about something to 
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eat for you? 
Bouivar Later, thank you. 


But re- 
member — any messenger from Su- 
cre is to be shown in at once. 


O’Leary Yes, General. 
right. Enter Jose.) 
Jose Excellency. (Bottvar does not 


(He goes out 


hear.) Excellency! (Still not heard.) 
My general — 

Bouivar (Looking up, frowning.) 
What is it, Jose? 


Jose (Hesitantly.) There is a man 
to see you . . . an old man, who — 

Boutvar (Impatiently.) Well, what 
does he want? 

Jose (Uneasily.) I think he’s... 
crazy, my general, His hair is long 
and wild. His eyes, they are almost 
inside his head . . . and they are 
covered with little windows, made 
of glass,so. (He curls his fingers and 
raises them to his eyes to represent a 
pair of glasses.) 

Bourvan (Relaxing into laughter.) 
He wears windows, eh, Jose? Win- 
dows . . . (He makes the same illus- 
trative gesture, then laughs again.) 
Well, Jose — (Quieting down.) I’m 
a busy man just now. I don’t think 
this is the time to see — (Abrupily.) 
What does he want? 

Jose He was very nervous. (Suspi- 
ciously.) I did not like that. But 
he says, just tell the Liberator an old 
acquaintance wishes to see him. 
The name it is... Sefior... 
yes, Rodriguez. 

Bouivar (Trying to place it.) Rodri- 
guez? . . . (Suddenly excited.) Rod- 
riguez! Show him in right away! 

Jose (Doubtfully.) Yes, my general. 
(He exits right, and soon returns with 
old RopricuEz, now gray-haired and 
wearing glasses down on his nose. 


His cloak is old and shabby, and its 
pockets bulge. Ropricuez halts tim- 
idly, uncertain of his reception. As 
BouivaR gazes, smiling, at the old 
man, JOSE eyes him from behind suspi- 
ciously, then suddenly grabs him from 
behind and feels his pockets.) 

Bourvar (Sharply.) Jose! 
are you doing? 

Jose (Holding on tight.) His pock- 
ets — he carries weapons, my gen- 
eral! 

Boutrvark Release him! (Reluctantly 
Jose obeys.) My old friend and tu- 
tor, Sefior Rodriguez! (Cordially.) 
Welcome! (He embraceshim.) Look, 
Jose — I shall show you his weapons 
—the first weapons with which Sefior 

’ Rodriguez armed young Simon Bol- 
ivar. (He reaches into RopriGvez’s 
pockets and takes out two books.) 

Books, my general! 

(Reading the 


What 


Jose (Amazed.) 
Bourvar Great books. 
titles.) Emile, by Jean-Jacques Rous- 


seau.... The Rights of Man, by 
Thomas Paine. . . . 

Jose The Rights of Man... . But 
it is you who must have written that 
book, my general. You are always 
talking about the rights of man. 

Bourvar (Smiling.) I wish I had 
written it. . . . Ah, Jose — if every- 
one had so good — so noble a teacher 
—as I was blessed with, the world 
would soon be a different place. . . . 
(To Ropricvuez.) But forgive my 
rudeness, old friend — (Offering him 
achair.) Please sit. 

Ropricuez (Keeping his eyes on Bot- 
tvaR.) Thank you, Liberator. (He 
sits, and takes out a red bandanna, with 
which he wipes his face. Bottvar 
dismisses Jose with a gesture.) 

Bourvar Tell me, my friend — how 


have you fared in the world? 
have you done? 

Roprievez I have traveled many 
lands. . . . I have not prospered. . . . 

Bourvar I'll find you something to 
do — something worthy of your 
knowledge and your talents — 

Ropricuez (Moved.) . and I have 
never found another pupil to equal 
my — Simon Bolivar. 

Botivar (Also moved.) Without you, 
who knows whether I—Do you 
remember ... not twenty years 
ago, on a hill at Rome. .. . 

Ropricuez You, an idle, pleasure- 
loving young aristocrat, swore an 
oath. ... 

Bourvark And I have kept it, my 
friend — all my life! 

Ropricuez Now Simon Bolivar is 
famous all over the world as The 
Liberator — Liberator of Venezuela 
and New Granada and Quito. . . 

Botrvar You have come at the right 
time, Sefior Rodriguez. This very 
hour, on the plains of Ayacucho, the 
last great battle to decide the free- 
dom of all South America is being 
fought. I expect word of the out- 
come ...at any moment. (He 
paces the floor anxiously.) I have 
fought for fifteen years... di- 
rected five hundred battles. ... 
(He halts.) and today will decide 
whether the struggle is over . . . or 
must be begun again, against new 
and overwhelming odds. . . . 

Ropricuez (Gravely.) And if we win? 

Bouivar (Eyes shining.) Then—I 
have plans! 

Ropricuez (After a moment, slowly) 
Did you know, Bolivar — in many 
places it is being whispered — Simon 
Bolivar seeks to set up an empire — 


What 





with himself as Emperor? 

BoutivaR (Furious.) I know! My 
enersies — (He breaks off, and grows 
calmer.) It was once said — George 
Washington wished to be a king. 

Ropricuez Ah, Simon — but if vic- 
tory throws all power into your 
hands — will you then — (O’Leary 
enters.) 

Bourvan (Eagerly.) Any news? 

O’Leary Nothing yet. 

Bottvar (Disappointed.) Oh. ... 
Well then, let us get on with the 
letters. . . . Forgive me, friends. 
Sefior Rodriguez, this is — (Jose 
rushes in.) 

Jose A messenger from General Su- 
cre! (All look at each other in silence 
for a moment, then face towards door. 
Ropricuez has risen. Enter a Dis- 
PATCH Riper, in uniform, dust-cov- 
ered and panting.) 

River (Holding outadispatch.) Your 
Excellency — from General Sucre! 
(In dead silence BoLIvaR opens it. 
Trembling with excitement, he starts to 
read it aloud.) “I have fulfilled the 
task you assigned me. The cam- 
paign of Peru is ended. The in- 
dependence of Peru and the peace 
of America have been signed upon 
this battlefield. The United Army 
hopes that its victory of Ayacucho 
is a worthy offering to the Liberator 
of Colombia. . . . The only reward 
I ask for myself is that you continue 
to be my friend. . . . Antonio Jose 
Sucre.” 

Jose Victory ! Victory ! 

Botivar (Embraces the Ripper, 
O’Leary, Roprieuez, and Jose in 
turn. He is almost dancing with joy.) 
O'Leary, take the dispatch to the 


Congress of Peru! They must know 
the good news at once. (O'Leary 
takes it and hurries out.) . . . Jose, 
look after the messenger — food, a 
bath, clothes, — then bring him to 
me. (Joseleads the Riperouwt.) .. . 
Rodriguez, my friend, it is finished! 
(He paces the floor excitedly for a few 
moments. Outside, a church bell begins 
to toll, and is soon followed by others. 
In the streets the sound of cheering is 
heard, coming steadily nearer.) 

Boutvar Listen! 

Voice (Offstage.) 
erator! 

Crown (Offstage.) Viva! (From 
right enter citizens of Peru — men, 
women and children, some richly 
dressed, some poor and barefoot. There 
are peons and Indians among them. 
All are excited and happy.) 

Man Liberator! The people of Peru 
give you thanks... are grateful 
with a gratitude no words can ex- 
press — 

Woman (Young, richly dressed.) Our 
hearts are at your feet, General 
Bolivar — 

Woman (Inca Indian; dressed in bright 
but cheap clothes, leading a small boy 
by the hand.) I wish my son — can 
tell his children — as boy, he looked 
into face of Liberator! 

Bourvar (Smiling, holds up his hands 
to quiet the crowd.) Enough... 
enough. People of Peru — friends: 
I am grateful for the honor you do 
me, and still more for your affection. 
But remember—there are great 
tasks before us, the tasks of peace. 
As for myself—my country has 
honored me with the title of .. . 
The Liberator. (He looks at Ropri- 


Long live the Lib- 





ScENE 


Gcurez.) There is no other title, no 
other office I have ever wanted, or 
ever shall. (He quickly takes off his 
sword and his military jacket and 
flings them to the ground.) I hope 
these symbols of war have seen their 


last service. ... Now—we must 


strengthen each republic, form a 


union of free South American re- 
publics. There is work for each and 
every one of us who wishes to see his 
country and the entire continent 
happy and prosperous. To work, 
friends . . . to work! 


SLOW CURTAIN 


A Passenger To America 
by Clinton Hancock Miller 


Characters 


A FRENCHMAN 
Tue LANDLORD 
An AMERICAN 


An inn parlor in Falmouth, 
England on a rainy February night 
in the year 1794. It is a plain but 
comfortable room with rough plaster 
walls. At the right is a fireplace and 
next to it a door. The rear wall is 
broken by curtained casement windows 
and in the left wall is another door. 
Before the fireplace is a table set for 
one person with a chair behind it. 

At Rise (Tre Lanp.orp, a stout, 
florid man in the apron of his trade is 
standing before his guest, a man of 
about forty, with delicate, rather hand- 
some features. There is in his bearing 
something of the nobleman. His Eng- 
lish is perfect, but his accent and 
intonation betray the fact that he is 
French. He is quietly dressed in the 
fashion of the day and over one arm he 
carries a travelling cloak.) 


Tue FRENCHMAN 


Here, landlord, take 
this cloak and have it dried. Not 
only is it damp with rain, but in the 
misfortunes of our landing it became 
wet around the bottom with salt 
water. 


LanpLorp Certainly, sir. My inn 


may be humble, but we know how to 
take care of our guests, even such a 
gentleman as yourself and your 
friend. 


FrReNcHMAN I’m pleased to know 


that. I was half afraid when I saw 
this place that it was but another of 
your vile English water-front taverns. 
(Pause, then with a slight smile.) lt 
is strange. Your country does not 
want me. It casts me out and the 
sea returns me for another stay, not 
entirely to my liking. How long 
shall we be detained for repairs to 
the vessel? 


LanpLorD Four days, they say, sir. 
FRENCHMAN 


Fourdays! That means 
a week at least. Mon dieu, it’s 
enough todrivea man mad. (Pause.) 





And yet I must play the philosopher. 
I suppose it is not beyond you to 
produce a dinner that is edible. 

LanpLorp For you and the other 
gentleman, sir? 

I'‘reENcHMAN No, M. de Beaumetz re- 
mains indisposed. My illness ceased 
when I set foot on shore. His began 
then. I shall dine alone. (Looks 
around the room.) I see that you 
have a place already set before the 
fire, so I presume it will be in here. 

LanpLorp That place, sir, is for an- 
other guest, an American general 
who is staying here. 

FrencuMaNn (Surprised.) An Amer- 
ican general? What would an Amer- 
ican general be doing in such a place 
as this? 

LanpLoRD He’s here on _ business, 
awaiting the arrival of a ship, I 
believe. 

FRENCHMAN 


That is most opportune. 
I would talk with the gentleman. I 
am bound for America, and perhaps 
he can tell me something of what 
awaits me. 

Lanptorp _ No doubt, sir, but he’s 
very quiet and keeps much to him- 


self. (He starts to go out left, then 
stops.) Beg pardon, sir, but is there 
anything you'd like special in the 
way of dinner? 

FrencHMAN Nothing, except that I 
want none of your putrid mutton. 
A fowl would be more to my liking. 

LanpLord Very good, sir. 

FrencHMAN And have you any wine? 
Not port, or Madeira, but something 
from Bordeaux perhaps. 

LanpLtorp I have some red Bordeaux, 
sir. Quite fair, they tell me. 


FrencumaNn Then bringit on. If it’s 


not vinegar, nor too much of an of- 
fense to the palate I can drink it. 

LanpLorp Very good, sir. (He goes 
out left. The FrENcHMAN, humming 
a little tune walks over to the fireplace, 
where he stands warming himself. 
The door near the fireplace opens and 
the AMERICAN enters. He is in his 
early fifties, but seems older, for his 
face is much worn and lined. At one 
time he must have been handsome, for 
his forehead is high, his chin strong 
and his nose, while large, is well 
formed. He limps with his left leg. 
There is the air of a beaten man about 
him.) 

FRENcHMAN Good evening, monsieur. 

American (Asif startled.) Good even- 
ing, sir. I was not aware that any- 
one else was here. 

FRENCHMAN I am afraid, monsieur, 
that I am not here by choice. Two 
weeks ago, I sailed from London, 
bound for America. 

American (Starting at the name.) 
America? 

FrencuMaN Yes, but our progress 
was slow and by the time we had 
cleared the Thames estuary and 
worked down the Channel, a storm 
arose. And what a storm, monsieur. 
The vessel was completely out of 
hand. We were driven to this shore 
and in a fair way to foundering, but 
some good men of Falmouth town 
came to our rescue. They brought 
us safely to port; but such was the 
damage to our vessel that we are 
stranded here for several days while 
repairs are made. , 

AmerRIcAN (Quietly.) I can under- 
stand very well what you have been 
through. I myself have encountered 
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some violent storms in the course of 
my trading ventures. 

FrRENCHMAN I understand that you 
are an American, an American gen- 
eral, our landlord says. He seems 
quite proud to have you as his guest. 

American (Quickly.) An American, 
sir, I was, but nothing of a general. 
Some service in the army, that is 
all. 

FrencaMaNn And yet, monsieur, I can 
tell that your rank was not incon- 
siderable. Still, we must face the 
facts: Unless we join forces we 
shall each have a solitary meal. 
My companion is indisposed and I 
therefore beg the pleasure of your 

_ company when we dine. 

American I thank you, sir, and give 
my company willingly enough. But 
I am afraid you will find me a dull 


and morose companion. 


FrReNcHMAN Scarcely that, monsieur. 
You see, being on my way to Amer- 
ica, I welcome the chance to talk of 
the country with a man who knows 
it. 

American (Seating himself by the fire.) 
You will find it strange, far different 
from the Old World. 

FrencHMAN (Who has pulled up an- 
other chair to the table.) No doubt 
I shall. I look forward to it with 
no pleasure, however. It is difficult 
to think of a land without a past. 

American But there is the present, 
sir; and the future too. (Softly with 
a note of sadness.) A glorious future, 
if lam not mistaken. A magnificent 
country. 

FrencoMaN Magnificent? I have 
heard it’s a howling wilderness, in- 
habited by wild beasts and Red 


Indians; a land in which there are 
none of the amenities of civilization. 

American There are cities, which 
offer those, if you desire them. | 
speak of the physical aspect of the 
country. It is magnificent, glorious. 
Perhaps I might ask why you are 
bound for America if you look for- 
ward to it with such dismay. 

Frencuman The fortunes of politics. 
My country, France, at the present 
is not entirely hospitable to me. | 
found it better to go elsewhere. I 
came to England, but under the 
cursed Alien Act I was told to leave 
and even the great Mr. Pitt’s in- 
fluence was not enough to let me 
stay. In face of that I took the first 
ship for America. Thus you see 
why I am anxious to learn more of 
the New World. It is my education 
in politics. France is still in the 
throes of revolution and I would like 
to see a country that has succeeded 
with one. 

American It is strange that England 
was not more hospitable. It’s not 
so long since they talked of an un- 
derstanding with France. 

Frencuman A shift of policy. My 
countrymen have grown blood-thirsty 
lately. They’ve cut off too many 
heads, including our late king’s. 
Such violence disgusts the English. 
They do not like it in other men. [It 
destroys their sense of security. 
What they may do themselves is 
patriotic virtue if it is controlled and 
not allowed to run riot. But enough 
of that. I would talk of America. 

American Ah yes, America, But 
there is one thing I want toask. Do 
you like the English? 








FRENCHMAN Scarcely like, monsieur. 
Yet I admire them for their admir- 






















































































n. 
sh able double dealing. Perfidious Al- 
I bion is a well-turned phrase. I 
he should not care to be England’s 
1s. friend, however: Such a friendship 
re must often prove costly. 
r- American You talk in terms of state- 
craft. I meant the individual man. 
es. FRENCHMAN Qh, the individual man 
nt does well enough. No matter what 
I course the state may take he usually 
I holds to some code of morality and 
the honor. 
uve AmertcaN Then you do not value 
in- morality and honor? 
me FrENCHMAN They are well enough in 
irst their place, but a man should know 
see when they can be set aside. I was 
» of once, though you may not believe 
ion it, a member of the clergy. My 
the relations with my superiors were not 
like happy. Much study has shown me 
ded the transient nature of what we call 
honor and morality. Mostly words 
land to trap the weak and ignorant. 
not American I am afraid, sir, I cannot 
un- agree. (Sadly.) Time has taught 
me that honor has a value and once 
My lost is hard to find again. (Bitterly.) 
irsty You are younger than I. Believe 
nany me, you may find one day that you 
ng’s. will need them more than you think. 
slish. You may sometimes convince your- 
tS self of the justice of an act. But 
rity. take care, the conviction does not 
es is last. 
1 and FRENCHMAN (Amazed and a little un- 
ough comfortable.) I see, monsieur, that 
rica. we differ slightly. (Shrugs his shoul- 
But ders.) It makes no difference. Let 
Do us talk of America, a subject on 





which I cannot disagree since I am 
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ignorant. (The LanpLorpenters with 
a bottle of wine and glasses.) 

LanpLorp Here is the wine, 
Would you care to taste it? 

FRENCHMAN Certainly. (To the AmMer- 
IcAN.) Would you join meina glass? 
I cannot vouch for the quality of the 
wine. 

American Thank you. With pleas- 
ure. (The Lanpvorp fills two glasses. 
The FRENCHMAN gives one to the 
American. The LANDLORD retires a 
little to the left.) 

FrencuMan (Raising his glass.) Pro- 
pose a toast. To America, may her 
future be as brilliant as you say. 
(The AMERICAN raises his glass, but 
his hand trembles. He barely touches 
it to his lips and sets it down again. 
His companion is occupied with tasting 
the wine and does not notice.) 

FRENCHMAN Notbad,landlord. The 
bouquet wants perhaps a little sub- 
tlety, but the wine does honor to 
your house. 

Lanpitorp (Bowing.) I am grateful, 
sir. (Goes out left.) 

FrencuMan And now, having drunk 
to the future of America I would 
know more of its present condition. 
The vessel in which I have passage is 
bound for Philadelphia. Are you 
acquainted with that city? 

American I have lived there. 

FrencoMAN Splendid. Then perhaps 
you can tell me something of the 
city, its size, its people, and what it 
has to offer. Surely those are ques- 
tions you could answer in a few 
words. 

American (Slowly, as if with difficulty.) 
It is the largest city in the States. 

It offers perhaps more of what you 


sir. 





call the amenities of civilization. 
Its relationship with Europe is 
greater. 

FRENcHMAN That’s pleasing to hear. 
At least I shall not want for comfort. 
But what of the people. Surely you 
must know some. You were in the 
army. Did you know General Wash- 
ington? 

American (With greater difficulty.) 
I have met him. 

Frencuman You think him a great 
man? 

AMERICAN A very great man. 

FrencoMAN A just man? 

AMERICAN (Rising, obviously moved.) 
A very just man. (Walks toward the 
window.) Too just, too forbearing. 
(Turning.) But in his forbearance 
there is strength. Men call him 
cold. That is because he will not 
let his passions guide him. He knows 
his course and with a single purpose 
he has followed it. 

FRENCHMAN I see, monsieur, that you 
knew him better than you are willing 
to admit. Surely there were others 
who shared to some degree his virtue. 

AmeRIcAN (Coming back to the table.) 
There were others, sir, and many 
more who did not share. (Taking 
his glass and drinking.) But let us 
talk of something else. America 
does not interest me. That is in the 
past. Give me your opinion of 
France, her condition, her future 


prospects. 

Frencuman Willingly, but first I 
would ask a favor. You know peo- 
ple in America. I come as a 
stranger, but if you knew my name, 
my station in life, you might be will- 
ing to do me some service. 


American I shall be glad to serve 
you, sir, but I fear there is little I 
can do. 

Frencuman I shall not ask much. 
My name is M. de Talleyrand, 
formerly Bishop of Autun, and 
lately a figure in the politics of 
France. It may be familiar to you. 

American It is, sir. (Wearily.) | 
am honored in this meeting. 

FRENcHMAN Scarcely that, monsieur, 
but since you are acquainted with my 
name and doubtless know many 
people in America, I ask whether you 
would not be willing as a great favor 
to give me letters, or even a letter, 
commending me to some persons you 
may know. Such an entrée would 
make my visit easier. 

American (Who has walked toward the 
window and turns with a look of de- 
spair.) No, it is impossible. You 
have come to the wrong person. | 
am perhaps the only American who 
cannot give you letters to his own 
country. All relations I had there 
are broken. I can never return to 
the States. (Turns.) And now per- 
mit me to bid you good-night. (He 
goes out right. TALLEYRAND stands 
looking after him in surprise. The 
LANDLORD enters left.) 

LanpLorp The dinner’s near ready, 
sir. Will you have any tea? (See- 
ing that they are alone.) Why, 
where’s the other gentleman, sir? 

TALLEYRAND Who is the other gen- 
tleman? 

LanpLtorpD Don’t you know, sir? 
That’s General Benedict Arnold. 
TatteyraNpd (Softly.) Ah, Lf under- 

stand. 
CURTAIN 








Volumes of Adventure 


by Bernard Reines 


CAST 


Danny Co ue, a young athlete 
Mrs. Coe, his mother 
Buppy ) 

Rep his el 

Maxre ( M# close friends 
EppIE 

Joan | 

Rrra} some of his classmates 
HELEN } 

Tom SAWYER 

Ben RoGers 

Epmonp Dantas 

Ist AND 2nD TURNKEYS 

Jim HAWKINS 

CAPTAIN SMOLLETT 

Dr. Livesey 

Lone Jonun SILVER 

Rosin Hoop 

Four Foresters 

Tue LEADER 


ScENE 1 


“Tom Sawyer,” “Rosin Hoop anp 
His Merry Men,” “ Avice iv Won- 
DERLAND,” “Count oF Monte 
Cristo,” “Treasure  IsLanp.” 
(These remain behind backdrop until 
signal from Danny in Scene 2.) 
There are a few chairs and a wheel- 
chair. A door is at right, and there 
is an entrance upstage left, above the 
bed, which is not used until Scene 2.) 

(Danny Coxe, pale and restless, 
lies in bed, clad in pajamas. His 
mother, Mrs. Coun, stands watching 
him, worried. He turns the radio on, 
then turns it off before it is warmed 
up. He picks up one of the magazines, 
glances at it for a moment, then drops 
it. Gingerly he turns over on his side, 
moving his stiff right leg slowly and 
carefully. Dissatisfied, he returns to 
lying on his back, tossing his head on 
the pillow, first to one side, then to the 
other.) 


Mrs. Cote Is your pillow uncomfort- 


(A cheerfully furnished room in DANNY 


Coxe’s house. Danny's bed at left, 
near tt a small table with a pile of 
comic magazines and a radio on it. 
At right a table with flowers. At rear 
center, half a dozen enormous books, 
tall enough and wide enough for a boy 
to come through between the covers, are 
set in the wall. They are bound in 
bright colors, and bear the titles: 
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able, Danny? 


Danny (Impatiently.) No, it’s all 


right. (He squirms some more.) I 
don’t know how I’m going to stand 
it, mother. Here it’s only the fourth 
day — and I'll be in the house six 
weeks! 


Mrs. Cote I know, Danny — it’s 


awful. Especially (Smiling gently.) 
for an athlete like you. But there’s 








nothing we can do about a broken 

ankle except wait til it heals. 
Danny I'm going to miss most of the 

football season. And I won't be 


much use on the track team for a 
long time— or the hockey team. 
Six weeks of my life 
If that isn’t 

(He stops, 


(Solemnly.) 
wasted — all wasted. 
the toughest break —. 
and turns his head.) 

Mrs. Cote It needn’t be all wasted, 
Danny. There’s something you can 
do. 

Danny Such as? 

Mrs. Cote You're a good, sports- 
loving boy, Danny — but I sometimes 
wonder whether you're not missing 
something — something that’s even 
more important — and more fun — 
than athletics. 

Danny I’m missing something, mom? 
What? 

Mrs. Cote Well, since you're going 
to be — (Softly.) an invalid for a 
while, don’t you think you might use 
some of your time for — reading? 

Danny (Losing interest quickly.) Oh, 
that. (He motions to the pile of comic 
magazines.) I’ve read them all three 
times already. (He turns over care- 
fully.) 

Mrs. Cote I don’t mean the comics. 
Why don’t you try — (She is inter- 
rupted by the doorbell.) There goes 
the doorbell. I'll be right back. 
(She goes out right. The murmur of 
boys’ and girls’ voices rises indistinct- 
ly offstage. Mrs. Coie re-enters.) 

Mrs. Cote (Smiling.) It’s a delega- 
tion to see you, Danny. 

Danny (Pleased and excited.) 
me? Who? 

Mrs. Cote Some of your classmates. 


To see 
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Danny Gee, that’s — that’s great! 
Mom, will you be a good fellow — 
and fix the pillows so I can sit up 
while they’re here? 

Mrs. Cote Sure thing. (She goes to 
the bed and sets up the pillows. Dan- 
NY carefully sits up against them.) 

Danny Okay, mom — let ’em in! 

Mrs. Cote One delegation, coming 
right up! (She goes out right. Enter 
a group of boys and girls about Dan- 
ny’s age: Rep, a redhead, the leader; 
Buppy, lanky and awkward, who 
bumps into a chair; Maxie, an en- 
thusiastic, likeable type; Epp1e, small 
but tough; Joan, Rita and HELeEn. 
Rep carries a small package.) 

Danny (Happily.) Hi, fellows. 

Rep Hi,Danny. (The others also say 
helloes.) 

Danny It’s nice of so many of you to 
come. Sit down — those who can 
find chairs, anyhow. (Some sii. 
Buppy almost falls over a chair again.) 

Danny How’s everything, Red? 

Rep Okay. You know, we're an offi- 
cial delegation — elected by your 
whole classroom. I’m the chairman. 

Danny Elected by the whole class? 

Maxie You didn’t know you were so 
popular, hey, Danny? 

Danny Fellows, will you — will you 
thank everybody for me personally? 

Rep Sure, Danny. But you better 
hurry up and get well. The swim- 
ming team needs you, the track team 
needs you, and the hockey team 
needs you. 

Rita How long are you going to be in 
bed, Danny? 

Danny (Glum again.) Six to seven 
weeks, the doctor said. Awful, isn’t 
it? 





Maxie Sure is. But you've just got 


It’s one of 


to go through with it. 
those things. 
Danny I know. But it’s almost kill- 
You can’t do anything in 


ing me. 
the house. 

Heven You've got the radio — 

Danny Yes, thank goodness. But 
only a few programs have any action 
to them. The rest of the time, I 
don’t listen. I’ve read all the 
comics. (He points to them.) Next 
month’s issues won’t be out for 
weeks yet. I tell you — it doesn’t 
pay to be sick. 

Rep (Smiling.) But keep your chin 
up, Danny — (Joan leans over and 
whispers to him.) Oh, yes —I al- 
most forgot. Do you know why we 
came as a delegation, Danny — not 
just on our own? 

Danny No. Why? 

Rep Because — (He looks at the others 
and smiles.) — because seeing as how 
you’re going to be laid up for a while, 
the whole class chipped in and 
bought you a present! (He holds up 
the package.) 

Danny (After a speechless moment or 
two.) Thank you .. . all of you — 
and tell everybody in the class I 
thank them each and every one. . . . 
What is it? 

Rep (A little embarrassed as he hands 
ut to him.) Oh, it’s not so much. 
Open it and see. 

Danny (Untying the string slowly as 
the others lean forward to watch.) I'll 
have to get well in a hurry now, so as 
to use it. (As he takes it out, his 
face falls, and he speaks in a tone 
of great disappointment.) It’s —a 
book. 
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Joan (Quickly.) “The Count of 
Monte Cristo,” by Alexandre Dumas. 

Buppy I told you he wouldn’t like it. 
We should have got him something 
useful. 

Rep (Embarrassed.) I—I didn’t think 
it was the right kind of present for 
you, Danny. A lot of us thought 
you'd rather have skates or some- 
thing like that. But when we talked 
it over in class and asked teacher’s 
opinion, she said if we voted for a 
book it would be something you 
could use right now, while you're 
sick. So I voted for a book. My 
mistake. 

Danny (Pretending pleasure.) Go 
on, this is swell! Teacher knew, all 
right. (Thumbing through the pages.) 
It’s a big book — ought to keep me 
busy for weeks. 

Joan They made a movie out of it. 
It wasn’t bad, but the book’s much 
better. 

Maxie (Unbelieving.) Better than 
the movie? 

Buppy Aw, she’s crazy. 

Danny (Trying hard.) Honest, fel- 
lows — it’s a swell present. Just the 
thing for a guy in my condition. 
Thanks again. 

Rep (Not convinced.) Well— you've 
got it, anyhow. We'll tell the class. 
—I guess we'd better be going. 
You need rest. 

Rep And we've got track practice 
starting in half an hour. Oh, yes — 
coach sends you his regards — and 
orders you to hurry up and get well. 

Danny (Appreciatively.) He does? 
Tell him thanks. I will. 

Rep (Rising and shaking hands with 
him.) Okay, Danny — keep your 








chin up. (The others rise too.) 

Danny (Holding the book.) Thanks. 
I sure will. 

Rep So long. 
goodbyes. ) 

Danny Solong. Drop around again. 

Att We sure will. (They go out. 
When they are gone, Danny's smile 
changes to a sour look as he glances at 
the book and then tosses it on the table. 
His mother enters smiling.) 

Mrs. Cote Well — I understand the 
class bought you a present. 

Danny (Cheerlessly.) Yeh. 

Mrs. Core That was very nice of 
them. What is it? 

Danny (Indicating it.) Oh, a book. 

Mrs. Cote (Picking it up.) “The 
Count of Monte Cristo.” My broth- 
ers were crazy about this, when they 
were boys. 

Danny I know it was nice of them to 
buy me anything — but why did it 
have to be a book? We've got doz- 
ens of books in the house already, 
and I never touch them except to 
look up facts for school in the 
encyclopedia. 

Mrs.Cote But maybe— (She drops 
the subject.) Do you want to lie 
down again, Danny? 

Danny (Dispirited.) 
this way for awhile. 

Mrs. Cote Be sure and call me when 
you're tired of sitting up. (She puts 
the book down and goes out. DANNY 
turns his head to left and right rest- 
lessly, picks up a comic magazine and 
tosses it down again after a glance, 
turns on the radio and turns it off 
right away. His eyes wander, then 
come to rest on the book. Hesitating, 
he reaches for it slowly and opens it, 


(The others also say 


No. I'll stay 
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frowning. Turning to the first page, 
he starts to read casually. Soon he 
starts to shut it, but something interest- 
ing in it catches his attention.) 

Danny Hm! (The frown disappears, 
and he gradually becomes more and 
more absorbed in the book. Mrs. 
Coe enters and is about to say some- 
thing, but stops with a look of surprise, 
hands on hips, as she notices DANNY 
reading. With a smile she turns and 
goes out quietly.) 


(Curtain. End of Scene 1) 
. * 
SCENE 2 

(Setting is the same as in Scene 1, except 
that a pile of books has replaced the 
comic magazines on the table. A large 
sack lies inconspicuously on the floor 
up right center.) 

(Danny is sitting in a wheelchair 
beside the bed, absorbed in a book. 
Mrs. Coz enters.) 

Mrs. Cote Dinner soon, Danny. 

Danny (Without looking up.) I'll be 
ready in a minute, mom "m on 
the next to the last page. 

Mrs. Cote (With a good-natured 
laugh.) Thank heaven for that. 
(As she turns to go, the doorbell rings.) 
There’s the doorbell again. (She 
goes out. Danny soon finishes the 
book, and shuts it slowly with a smile of 
appreciation, just as Rep and MAxiI£ 
enter.) 

Rep Hiya, Danny! How’s tricks? 

Danny Hiya, Red —bhiya, Maxie. 
I’m coming along fine. 

Rep (Apologetically, though he speaks 
with a rush.) You know, Danny — 
we've been meaning to come over all 
week — but what with the football 


> 





season just starting — well, 
know how busy a fellow gets. 

Danny Sure. That’s all right, Red. 
(Cheerfully.) Only five weeks to go. 

Maxie Five more! I was sick for a 
week once. Never again! (Danny 
and Rep laugh.) 

Rep Anyhow, I'll be around more 
often from now on, Danny. It’s 
pretty awful, being cooped up all 
alone. 

Danny (Cheerfully.) It could be 
worse. Fact is, I sort of have lots of 
company these days. 

Maxie That’s great. But none of 
the gang’s spoken about being here. 
Who’s been around? 

Danny (Smiling.) Lots of people. 
Funny fellows, and men who’ve had 
lots of adventures, and famous 


people — 


you 


Maxie (Incredulously.) Right here 
in town? 
Danny Sure. 


Rep Funny I didn’t hear about them. 
Where did they come from? 

Danny (After a moment.) From — 
from books. 

Maxie (Puzzled, looks at Rep.) From 
books? 

Danny Sure. (He indicates the rear 
wall with its huge volumes.) Want to 
meet some ofthem? (Backdro ~ rises 
revealing enlarged books.) Tom!Tom 
Sawyer! (The binding of one of the 
big volumes opens like a door, and 
Tom Sawyer comes out. He is bare- 
foot, his shirt, open at the neck without 
a tie, his jacket, and knickers, all 
rather rumpled.) 

Danny Tom, I want you to meet a 
couple of regular fellows. 


Tom (Warily.) Hello. (Rep and 
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Maxre nod feebly. Tom looks them 
over and says scornfully.) Huh! 
They’re all dressed up — wearin’ 
shoes on a weekday! 

Danny (Smiling.) It’s not their 
fault. Their mothers make them. 
Tom, how about showing them some 
of the smart things you’ve done? 

Tom (Brightening.) Sure. The time 
me an’ Huck Finn got away from 
that murderous Injun Joe in the 
haunted house? Or the time me an’ 
Huck found the treasure in the 
cave? 

Danny Those were great — but sup- 
posing you show them something 
simpler. 

Tom (After a moment's thought.) How 
about the time my Aunt Polly pun- 
ished me for something by making 
me whitewash our big fence on a 
Saturday, when all the other fellers 
were playin’? 

Danny (Chuckling.) That would be 
fine. 

Tom (Turning to the others proudly.) 
And before mid-afternoon, that whole 
fence had three coats of paint on it. 

Maxie You must have worked mighty 
fast. 

Tom (Haughtily.) Me work — fast! 
Not a bit of it. I used my brains. 
(He goes upstage and walks across to 
right, pointing.) Here’s the fence. 
(He begins to whitewash tt with an 
imaginary brush and paint. His face 
looks downcast.) Ill never get 
through whitewashing this fence to- 
day — not if I work till sundown. 
(He does a few feeble strokes glumly, 
then brightens.) Now that’s an idea! 
(He looks off left.) Here comes Ben 
Rogers. (He resumes whitewashing 














gaily, as if it were the most enjoyable 
occupation in the world. Brn Roc- 
ERS enters from left, a big red apple in 
his hand.) 

Ben (Stops and stares at Tom for a 
moment.) Hi-yi! You're up a 
stump, ain’t you! (He takes a bite of 
the apple. Without answering, Tom 
steps back and surveys his last stroke 
critically, like an artist at work on a 
painting. He adds another stroke and 
steps back to examine it.) 

Ben Hello, old chap, you got to work, 
hey? 

Tom (Wheeling suddenly.) Why, it’s 
you, Ben! I warn’t noticing. 

Ben Say—ZI'm going in a-swim- 
ming, J am. Don’t you wish you 
could? But of course you’d druther 
work — wouldn't you? Course you 
would! 

Tom (After looking at him witheringly 
for a moment or two.) What do you 
call work? 

Ben Why, ain’t that work? 

Tom (Resuming whitewashing.) Well, 
maybe it is, and maybe it ain’t. All 
I know is, it suits Tom Sawyer. 

Ben (Incredulously.) Oh come, now, 
you don’t mean to let on that you 
like it? 

Tom (Whitewashing.) Likeit? Well, 
I don’t see why I oughtn’t to like it. 
(Slowly.) Does a boy get a chance 
to whitewash a fence every day? 

Ben (He'd never thought of that angle 
before.) Oh. (Impressed, he watches 
Tom sweep the imaginary brush back 
and forth lightly. Tom steps back to 
survey the effect, adds another touch 
here and there, and inspects it again. 
BEN moves up closer, getting more and 
more interested.) 


Ben Say, Tom, let me whitewash a 
little. 

Tom (Turns gladly, then frowns and 
pretends to think it over.) No—no 
— I reckon it wouldn’t hardly do, 
Ben. You see, Aunt Polly’s awful 
particular about this fence — right 
here on the street, you know — but 
if it was the back fence I wouldn't 
mind and she wouldn’t. Yes, she’s 
awful particular about this fence; it’s 
got to be done very careful; I reckon 
there ain’t one boy in a thousand, 
maybe two thousand, that can do it 
the way it’s got to be done. 

Ben (More and more impresse..) No 

-is that so? Oh come, now — 
lemme just try. Only just a little. 
I'd let you, if you was me, Tom. 

Tom Ben, I'd like to, honest injun; 
but Aunt Polly — well, Jim wanted 
to do it, but she wouldn't let him, Sid 
wanted to do it, and she wouldn’t let 
Sid. Now don’t you see how I’m 
fixed? If you was to tackle this 
fence and anything was to happen to 
it — 

Ben Oh, shucks, I'll be just as care- 
ful. Now lemme try. Say —I'll 
give you the core of my apple. 

Tom Well, here— (He holds out the 
imaginary brush slowly, then with- 
draws it.) No, Ben, now don't. 
I’m afeard — 

Ben (Holding out the apple.) I'll 
give you all of it! 

Tom (After a moment, with pretended 
reluctance he exchanges the imaginary 
brush for the apple.) Be careful, 
now. (As Ben starts to work care- 
fully but proudly, Tom bites into the 
apple and comes downstage grinning.) 

Tom (To Rep and Maxie, who fre 
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smiling.) That was only the begin- 

ning. By the time Ben Rogers was 

tired (Ben stops and goes out left.) 

Billy Fisher came along, and I let 

him whitewash a little after he gave 

me a kite, in good condition; I let 
Johnny Miller whitewash some for a 
dead rat and a string to swing it 
with, and — well, if I hadn’t run out 
of whitewash, I’d have bankrupted 
every boy in the village. (He 
chuckles.) 

Danny Thanks for showing us, Tom. 

Tom (Sniffing.) Um! I smell Aunt 
Polly’s doughnuts frying. (Going 
upstage.) See you again, fellers. 

Att You bet! (Tom exits into the 
book, shutting it after him.) 

Danny ‘Tom Sawyer is lots of fun — 
and so’s his pal, Huck Finn. But 
when it comes to action, try and beat 
the Count of Monte Cristo! 

Rep Say — isn’t that the book the 
class gave you for a present? 

Danny Yes. And thanks a million. 
That started me reading books. 
(Calling.) Dantés! Edmond Dan- 
tés! (The binding of “ The Count of 
Monte Cristo” opens, and Epmonp 
Dantes comes forwurd. He has 
a shaggy black beard, and his hair has 
grown long and wild. His clothes 
are ragged. In his hands he carries a 
long knife.) 

Maxie Who’s he? 

Dantes. (Grimly.) Who am I? I 
have almost forgotten, myself. Long 


ago in France, on the day I was to be 
married — I was suddenly arrested, 
sent off to a dungeon on an island, 
and kept there without a trial for fif- 
teen years. This is how I looked 
(He paces across the stage.) 


then. 





But it was not my destiny to die 
there. I escaped — and became the 
rich and powerful Count of Monte 
Cristo. Then at last I could reward 
my true friends — (Harshly.) and 
avenge myself on those who had 
wronged me! 

Rep How did you manage to escape? 

Dantes Ah! It wasdangerous. .. . 
I, with another prisoner, my good 
friend the Abbé Faria, had long 
planned to escape. We dug a secret 
tunnel between our cells, and hoped 
to dig our way out through another 
tunnel. But the Abbé died, and 
they sewed him up in a sack, to bury 
him. (Sadly.) Only the dead, they 
said, passed freely from this dungeon. 
Then I had a sudden thought! I cut 
open the sack and removed the 
Abbé’s body to my cell. Taking a 
needle and thread to sew myself in — 
and this knife —I returned to the 
Abbé’s cell and — (He walks upstage 
right, crawls into the sack lying on the 
floor there, sews up the opening from 
the inside, and lies motionless. Soon 
two TURNKEYS in uniform enter with a 
stretcher. They lift the sack with 
Dantes’ body inside it onto the 
stretcher.) 

Ist TurnKEY He’s heavy for an old 
and thin man. 

2np Turnkey They say every year 
adds half a pound to the weight of 
the bones. (They lift the stretcher 
and start slowly to the left.) 

Ist Turkney Bad weather. Not a 
pleasant night for a dip in the sea. 
2np Turnkey Why, yes — the Abbé 
runs a chance of getting wet. (They 

laugh loudly as they go out.) 

Maxie Whew! Some trick! 





Danny They tied a rock to him and 
threw him off the high wall into the 
ocean. But he cut his way out of the 
sack with the knife. Then the fun 
began! Talk about adventures ! 

Rep I never thought of books for 
that. 

Danny Did you ever hear of “Treas- 
ure Island’’? 

Maxie It’s about pirates, isn’t it? 

Danny About pirates and buried 
treasure. Justaminute. (Calling.) 
Hullo-o-o Jim Hawkins! (The bind- 
ing of “Treasure IsLanp” opens 
and Jim Hawks enters. He carries 
an old musket.) 

Danny Jim found a map with a chart 
showing where a pirate had buried 
his treasure. Jim’s friends, Squire 
Trelawney and Dr. Livesey, fitted 
out a ship to sail for this treasure 
island — and the crew they hired 
turned out to be pirates, who were 
after the same treasure! 

Maxtre They must have had a hot 
time of it. 

Jm Hot indeed, sirs. I shall never 
forget the time the pirates had us 
surrounded in our stockade on the 
island. Their leader was a terrible 
man with a wooden leg — Long 
John Silver he was called. We were 
waiting for them to attack — our 
own ship’s Captain Smollett, Dr. 
Livesey, myself and a few others — 
(As he speaks their names, CAPTAIN 
Smotitett and Dr. Livesey enter 
from the left, looking backwards con- 
stantly. Each carries a musket ready. 
They halt just right of center, and face 
left, on the alert. Jim HawKXNs joins 
them. They peer off left.) 

Jm Captain Smollett — they’re stir- 


ring! 

Smouttett Sothey are. Careful, men. 
(The three examine their muskets to 
make sure these are ready.) 

Livesey Lookthere! A flag of truce! 

Jm It’s Long John Silver himself! 

Smotitetr Ten to one this is a trick. 
(Calling.) Whogoes? Stand, or we 
fire! 

Sirver (Offstage.) Flag of truce! 

Smotiett. (To the boy.) Keep back 
there, Jim. They may shoot. (To 
Strver.) And what do you want 
with your flag of truce? 

Prate (Offstage.) Cap'n Silver, sir, 
to come on board and make terms! 
Smotitett Cap’n Silver! Don’t know 
him. Who's he? (Low, to Jum and 
Livesey.) Cap'n, isit? My heart, 

and here’s promotion! 

Smrver (Offstage.) Me, sir. These 
poor lads have chosen me cap’n, after 
your desertion, sir. We're willing to 
submit, if we can come to terms, and 
no bones about it. (Smoiuert, Jm 
and Livesey look at each other.) All 
I ask is your word, Cap’n Smollett, 
to let me safe and sound out of this 
here stockade, and one minute to get 
out o’ shot before a gun is fired. 

Smotitetr (Coldly.) My man, I have 
not the slightest desire to talk to you. 
If you wish to talk to me, you can 
come, that’s all. If there’s any 
treachery it'll be on your side, and 
the Lord help you. 

Strver (Offstage.) That’s enough, 
cap’n. A word from you's enough. 
I know a gentleman, and you may 
lay to that. (Soon he enters, dressed 
in his best clothes. An immense blue 
coat, with brass buttons, hangs to his 
knees; and a fine laced hat is set on the 
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back of his head. Of course he has a 
wooden leg. Halting, he salutes Smou- 
LETT, who ignores it.) Ah, there’s 
Jim! The top of the morning to 
you, Jim. Doctor, here’s my serv- 
ice. Why, there you all are together 
like a happy family, in a manner of 
speaking. 

SmoLtett (Coldly.) If you have any- 
thing to say, my man, better say it. 

Sitver Right you were, Cap’n Smol- 
lett. Dooty is dooty, to be sure. 
Well, now, you look here, that was a 
good fight of yours last night. I 
don’t deny it was a good battle. 
Some of you are pretty handy with a 
handspike-end. And I'll not deny 
neither but what some of my people 
was shook — maybe all was shook; 
maybe I was shook myself; maybe 
that’s why I’m here for terms. But 
you mark me, cap’n it won't do 
twice, by thunder! We'll have to 
do sentry-go, and ease off a point or 
so on the rum, and that’s all. 

SMOLLETT Well? 

SttveR Well, here it is. We want 
that treasure, and we'll have it — 
that’s our point! You would just as 
soon save your lives, I reckon; and 
that’s yours. You have a chart 
haven’t you? 

SMOLLETT That’s as may be. 

Sttver Qh, well, you have, I know 
that. You needn’t be so husky with 
a man; there ain’t a particle of serv- 
ice in that, and you may bet on it. 
What I mean is, we want your chart. 
Now, I never meant you no harm, 
myself. 

SMoLLeTt That won’t do with me, 
my man. We know exactly what 
you meant to do, and we don’t care; 


for now, you see, you can’t do it. 


SitverR (After a shrewd glance at 


him.) Well, here it is. You give 
us the chart to get the treasure by, 
and drop shooting poor seamen, and 
stoving of their heads in while 
asleep. You do that and we'll offer 
you a choice. Either you come 
aboard along of us, once the treasure 
is shipped, and then I'll give you my 
affydavy, upon my word of honor, to 
clap you somewhere safe ashore. 
(Livesey snorts unbelievingly.) Or, 
if that ain’t to your fancy, some of my 
hands being rough, and having old 
scores, on account of hazing, then 
you can stay here, you can. We'll 
divide stores with you, man for man; 
and I'll give my affydavy, as before, 
to speak the first ship I sight, and 
send ’em here to pick you up. Now 
you'll own that’s talking. Hand- 
somer you couldn’t look to get, not 
you. And I hope— (Raising his 
voice.) that all hands in this here 
blockhouse will overhaul my words, 


for what is spoke to one is spoke to 
all. 


Smotitett (After looking at him si- 


lently.) Is that all? 


Sirver Every last word, by thunder! 


Refuse that, and you've seen the last 
of me but musket-balls. 


Smottett Very good. (He turns 


away for a moment, then turns back.) 
Now you'll hear me. (StLver 
smik..) If you'll come up one by 
one, unarmed, I'll engage to clap 
you all in irons, and take you home 
to a fair trial in England. (Sriver’s 
smile disappears.) If you won’t, as 
my name is Alexander Smollett, I’ve 
flown my sovereign’s colors, and I’ll 








Rep Robin Hood? 


Maxie I saw it. 





see you all to Davy Jones. You 
can’t find the treasure. You can’t 
sail the ship —there’s not a man 
among you fit to sail the ship. You 
can’t fight us— Gray, there, got 


away from five of you. Your ship’s 
in irons, Master Silver; you're on a 
lee shore, and so you'll find. I stand 
here and tell you so; and there’s the 
last good words you'll get from me; 
for, in the name of heaven, I'll put 
a bullet in your back when next I 
meet you. Tramp, my lad. Bun- 
dle out of this, please, hand over 
hand, and double quick. 

Surver (Furious, spits on the ground.) 
There! That’s what I think of ye. 
Before an hour’s out, I'll stove in 
your old blockhouse like a rum 
puncheon. Laugh, by thunder, 
laugh! Before an hour’s out, ye’ll 
laugh upon the other side. Them 
that'll die’ll be the lucky ones! (He 
goes off left. After a couple of mo- 
ments, Jim turns and comes down 
stage, SMOLLETT and Livesey quietly 
go off left. Rep and Maxie (Eagerly 
to Jm.) What happened? 

Jm (Grimly.) We had quite a bat- 
tle — 

Danny Let them read it in the book, 
Jim. 

Jm (Grinning.) A _ splendid idea. 
Well, good luck. (The others wave 
to him. He re-enters the book.) 
Maxie He must have been a pretty 
brave fellow, this Jim Hawkins. 


Danny Sure. But when it comes to 


heroes, I’ll take Robin Hood. 

The one that was 
in the movies? 

It was a swell pic- 
ture. He used to go around helping 


out poor people. 

Danny (Calling.) Robin Hood! 
(Quickly Rosin Hoop enters from a 
book. He carries a large bow and 
arrows.) 

Rosry Who calls Robin Hood? 

Maxie We saw you in a movie. It 
was exciting as anything! 

Rosrmy Bah! It was so-so, but it 
didn’t begin to do me justice. Ten 
such movies couldn’t — nay, nor 
twenty. 

Danny That’s so, fellows — you 
should read the book! It’s just full 
of adventures. 


Rosin Well spoken, Danny, well 
spoken. Robin Hood thrives on fun 
and on danger. 


Rep May I ask you a— personal 
question, Robin Hood? 

Rosi Ask, and if it be meet, I shall 
answer. 

Rep (Hesitantly.) Well—how did 
you get to be an outlaw? 

Rosry How did I—? (He grows 
thoughtful.) Ill tell you. As a lad 
I was hot-blooded — and thought- 
less — and quick to resent a wrong. 
One day when I was but eighteen, I 
was making my way through Sher- 
wood Forest— (He goes upstage 
right, and starts across towards left.) 
There I came upon a band of the 
King’s foresters — (From left enter 
a group of foresters dressed in green; 
their LEADER carries a bow and arrows. 
Laughing and jesting, they pass Rosin 
and sit down up center, gazing at him.) 

Leaver (Mockingly.) Hulloa, where 
goest thou, little lad, with thy one- 
penny bow and thy farthing shafts? 


Rosry (Turning back angrily.) Now 


my bow and eke my arrows are as 
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good as thine! And moreover, I go 
to the shooting match at Notting- 
ham Town, which same has been 
proclaimed by our good Sheriff of 
Nottinghamshire. There will I shoot 
with other stout yeomen, for a prize 
has been offered — 

Leaver Ho, listen to the lad! Why, 
boy, thy mother’s milk is yet scarce 
dry upon thy lips, and yet thou 
pratest of standing up with good 
stout men at Nottingham butts! 

Rosin (Proudly.) ll hold the best 
of you twenty marks that I hit the 
clout at threescore rods, by the 
good help of Our Lady fair. 

2xnp Forester Well boasted, thou 
fair infant, well boasted! And well 
thou knowest that no target is nigh 
to make good thy wager. 

Rosin (Furious.) Hark ye — yon- 


der at the glade’s end — (He points 


to right.) 1 see a herd of deer, even 
more than threescore rods distant. 
I'll hold you twenty marks that, by 
leave of Our Lady, I cause the best 
among them to die! 

LeaperR Now done! And here are 
twenty marks. (He jingles some 
coins in his hand.) 1 wager that 
thou causest no beast to die, with or 
without the aid of Our Lady. 
(Without another word, Rostn draws 
an arrow, fits it to his bow, aims care- 
fully, and shoots. The others look off 
right, amazed.) 

Rosin (Triumphantly.) Ha! How 
likest thou that shot, good fellow? 
I wot the wager were mine, and it 
were three hundred pounds. 

LeaperR (Leaping to his feet angrily.) 
Nay, the wager is none of thine, and 
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get thee gone, straightway, or, by all 
the saints of heaven, I'll baste thy 
sides until thou wilt ne’er be able to 
walk again. 

2np Forester (Rising.) Knowest 
thou not that thou hast killed the 
King’s deer, and, by the laws of our 
gracious lord and sovereign, King 
Harry, thine ears should be shaved 
close to thy head? 

Srp Forester (Rising.) Catch him! 

4TH Forester Nay, let him e’en go 
because of his tender years. (Rosin 
Hoop, with clenched fists, stares at 
them furiously for a couple of mo- 
ments, then turns and goes off left bit- 
terly.) 

Leaver (Angrily.) Ay, and I'll hurry 
thee anon! (He shoots an arrow at 
Rosin Hoop, and hurries off after 
him. A moment later, he cries out 
with pain. The foresters, startled 
and alarmed, hurry to him, off left.) 

Danny His arrow didn’t hit Robin 
Hood; but without stopping to 
think, Robin Hood shot back at the 
leader —and didn’t miss. From 
that time on, he was an outlaw. 

Rep (Afier a thoughtful pause.) I 
didn’t know there was all that in 
books. 

Maxie (Jo Danny.) No wonder 
you look so cheerful. 

Danny. I’m only just beginning — 
and it was your present that started 
me off. I'll never forget. (He shakes 
his head.) Imagine growing up — 
without even knowing what you're 
missing! 

(Curtain) 


THE END 








Marie Curie, Dreamer and Scientist 
by Evva Brinker 


CAST 
Manya, Marie Curie 
BRONYA on 
HeLa 
Josepu, her brother 
FaTHER 
Prerre Curie, her husband 
Kazia, a friend 


Costumes (Though the costumes need 
not be absolutely authentic, an effort 
should be made to approximate Polish 
dress. Polish girls wear long full 
skirts, long aprons, white blouses with 
a sleeveless jacket or bodice, and a col- 
ored kerchief tied under the chin. Pol- 
ish boys wear trousers reaching just 
below the knee, a coat either waist 
length with sleeves, or long and belted 
without sleeves. Black oilcloth worn 
like leggings may simulate boots.) 

Sermine (The first two scenes are set 
in a living room with a table, chairs, 
an oil lamp, and if possible a fire- 
place. The last scene is set in a room 
bare except for a white table, a lamp, 
three chairs, and books everywhere.) 

At Rise Browya is sewing feathers on 
a cap. After a moment Hea and Jo- 
SEPH rush in. The scene is played 
lightly and with gaiety. 

JoserH (Blowing on his hands.) 
Bronya, there’s a wind blowing from 
the north. I hope there’s something 
good and hot for supper. Is there? 
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Heta Bronya, is father home yet? 
Where is Manya? 

Bronya (Throwing up her hands. 
Three questions! And you expect 
me to answer them all in a mouthful. 
Yes, there is something hot for sup- 
per. No, father is not home. And 
Manya is not home yet either. So! 

Heta Oh Bronya, you should have 
seen Manya in school today. 

Bronya What did our little sister do 
today? 

Heta The inspector was there and — 

Joseru (Interrupting.) — and he was 
cross because some of us didn’t know 
our history lesson — 

Hevta (Interrupting.) — and the 
teacher called on Manya and Manya 
told so much the inspector himself 
had to stop her. (Manya enters.) 

Bronya (Gaily.) Here you are, 
Manya. I hear you fooled the in- 
spector today. Where have you 
been so long? 

Manya_ I stopped after school to get 
a book from the teacher. Look, 
Bronya. (Taking it to her.) It’s 
about men and women who have 
honored our country. I wish / 
could do something to honor Poland. 

Josepu (Disappointed.) Now Manya 
will be reading her book all evening 
and won't play games. 

Bronya Let Manya read her book. 
If somebody else I know read more 





books, he'd get better marks. 
(Manya sits down and opens her 
book.) 

Manya I’ve read nine pages already. 
I started as I was walking home and 
(Laughing.) I almost fell over the 
cobbler’s cat. (She begins to read.) 

Hera Manya, the teacher was very 
pleased today when you surprised the 
inspector. (Manya doesn’t look up.) 

Bronya She doesn’t even hear. She 
is already lost in her book. 

Joseph When Manya reads, the house 
could fall down and she’d never know 
it. (He stands in front of her, jumps 


up and down, flapping his arms.) 
She doesn’t even know I’m 


They 


Look! 
here. 
laugh.) 

Heta (Picking up one of Bronya’s 
feathers.) Let’s put a feather in her 
hair. She'll never know it. (She 
puts it lightly in Manya’s hair.) 

JoserH Let’s put wings on her — the 
wings we used in the Christmas play. 
(He darts out and returns with large 
paper wings which they pin to Manya’s 
shoulders. Manya turns a page. 
As they laugh, there is a noise outside.) 

Bronya Here’s father. Tell Manya 
to open the door. 

Hera (Goes to Manya and shakes her 
a little.) Manya! Manya, here’s 
father coming. Run to the door. 

Manya (Surprised.) Father? Oh 
yes, father. I'll let him in. (She 
runs to the door and opens it. Her 
father enters and stops in surprise.) 

Manya Welcome home father. It’s 
cold out, isn’t it? 

Farner (Staring.) Well! What's 
this, Manya? Are you going to fly 
away? (The others laugh.) 


(Manya turns a page. 
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Manya (Surprised.) Flyaway? No. 
Not till after supper anyhow. 

Fatuer Are you an angel then? 
do you wear wings? 

Manya Wings! What wings! 
others are laughing hilariously.) 

Heta Why, Manya! You've sprouted 
wings. Look here. (Shows her the 
wings.) 

Joseru And head feathers too. Look! 
(Shows her the feather. MAanya joins 
in the laughter as they remove them.) 

Bronya (To the father.) She didn’t 
even know we put them on, she was 
so interested in her book. 

FatHerR Never mind, Manya. It’s 
good to be interested in books. 
Books are good friends. 

Bronya Maybe she'll be a teacher 
like you when she grows up, father. 

Fatuer (Sittingdown.) If you could 
do just as you want when you grow 
up, what would it be, Manya? 

Manya (Takes her stool and sits beside 
him.) First I'd do something to 
honor my country. I'd like people 
to know that Polish folks are brave 
and good-hearted and not afraid of 
work. 

FatHerR And what else, Manya? 
What else would you like to do? 

Manya (Thinking.) I'd like to do 
something that would help folks. 
(Pauses.) I don’t know what. But 
so many people are sick and miser- 
able. (Sighing.) If I could work 
out something to help some of 
them — 

FatHer Maybe you will some day, 
Manya. You keep on studying and 
maybe success will come. Perhaps 
you'll do something that will honor 
Poland and help people at the same 


Why 


(The 








time. Keep on trying, Manya. 
That’s a fine dream. Never give it 
up. 
Curtain 
om * * 
Scene Il 

(The time is several years later. The 
characters are a little more dignified. 
The girls no longer wear kerchiefs. 
Hea is dusting. Josern enters.) 

JoserpH Where’s Manya? Isn’t she 
up yet? 

Hexa Father just asked me that, too. 
Of course, she isn’t up yet. That 
was a long ride in a cart she had yes- 
terday. She’s tired. 


Josep Hela, don’t you suppose it’s 
too hard on Manya — being a gov- 
erness and teaching all the children 
in that family? 

Heta Of course it’s hard — teaching 
little ones all day long. And some- 


times they’re bad too, I’m sure. 
(Fervently.) I wish Manya could 
find something else. (MANyA en- 
ters.) 

Manya Good morning! Good morn- 
ing! How’s everyone? (FaTHer 
comes in at another entrance.) 

Heta and Josern Good morning, 
Manya! 

Hexta And here’s father, too. Jo- 
seph, bring in the little table and 
we'll have breakfast here this morn- 
ing. (JosEPH exits.) 

Farner Manya, it’s good to have you 
home — even if it’s only for a little 
while. 

Manya And it’s good to be home 
again, father. (Josepn brings in a 
small table. During the next few 
speeches Hea exits and then returns 
with four bowls of food and a plate with 


four rolls.) 

JosepH Manya, do you still study as 
much? 

Manya I'm afraid I’m as bad as 
ever, Joseph. I still poke my nose 
in a book every chance I get. It’s 
mathematics and science now. To 
me they’re the best of all. 

Fatuer You have time for study, 
Manya? You're not kept too busy 
with the children? 

Manya Qh, I have some spare time. 
Some days I even teach children 
from other families. 

Heta Tell us about it while we eat 
breakfast. (They sit at the table and 
begin to eat from the bowls.) 

Manya It all started one day when | 
was taking a walk. I was going 
down the road between the beet 
fields and there coming towards me 
were half a dozen little boys and girls 
trudging along through the mud. . . . 

Faturr (Interrupting.) And you felt 
sorry for them, because they had no 
school and you decided to teach them 
yourself. 

Manya (Jn surprise.) Why, how 
did you know? (The others laugh.) 

Joserpn We know you, Manya. 

Manya _ I looked into their honest lit- 
tle faces under their yellow hair and 
I thought, “These are my people, 
and they have no way of learning to 
read and write. Perhaps I can 
teach them a little myself.” 

Heta Where do you teach them, 
Manya? They have no _ school- 
house. 

Manya No, there is no schoolhouse, 
so we have lessons outdoors every 
nice day. 

FatHer Have they learned anything? 





Manya Qh, yes. A number of them 
can read and write. And there are 
two or three good enough to teach 
the others now. (There is a knock on 
the door. JosePrH jumps up and goes 
towards it.) 

JosepH There’s the postman! I'll 
see what he’s brought. (He ezits, to 
return with a letter, which he gives to 
Manya.) From Bronya. For you. 

Heta From Bronya? (Delighted.) 
Good! I wrote her you were coming 
home this week. 

FatHeR Who would ever have thought 
our Bronya would marry a doctor 
and go way off to live in Paris? 

Manya (Reading, then speaking.) She 
and her husband are both well. . . . 
More people are coming to them all 
the time . . . and she wants me to 
come tothem. ... Oh! (Ezcitedly.) 


It isn’t for a visit. She wants me to 


live with them and go to the big Uni- 


versity there! Think of it! (She 
closes the letter and says softly.) The 
big school in Paris! Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful! I guess it would be the 
finest thing in the whole world. 

Heta Why not, Manya? It’s what 
you've always wanted. 

Josepa Then you could live with your 
books. 

Farner Why don’t you try it, Manya? 
It wouldn’t take so much money — 
living with Bronya. 

Manya (Thinking.) I wonder if I 
could. I wouldn’t mind being poor. 
I wouldn’t mind if I had nothing but 
bread and butter and tea for weeks, 
if I could just study there. (Sud- 
denly she springs up.) Father! 
Hela! Joseph! I'll go! I'll go to 
Paris and study! Oh, I can’t wait. 


(Excitedly.) Tell me, father, can’t I 
start today — this morning — now? 
Can’t I? (They all laugh.) 

Fatuer Not so quick, Manya. It 
takes three days to go to Paris from 
here. You'll have to pack some 
things to take with you. 

JoserH And you'll need food to eat 
on the way. 

Manya Oh, yes. I'll need some 
things. } forgot that. Let’s see. 
Food. (Her eyes fa" on the rolls.) 
Hela, may I have your nice rolls? 
(She hurriedly wraps them in a nap- 
kin.) Oh, I must hurry, I must 
hurry to get to Paris. 

Heta You'll need more food than 
that for three days. 

Manya Oh,no. That will be plenty. 
And what else? Books! I'll need 
my books. (She runs to a shelf or 
cupboard and brings an armful, which 
she places beside the rolls.) Ever so 
many. (She brings another armful.) 
And now what else? A quilt! Yes, 
yes, a quilt. (As she is about to run 
from the room, her Fatuer catches her 
arm.) 

FatHer Manya, Manya, are you so 
anxious to leave us then? 

Manya Oh no, father. You know it 
isn’t that. But to study in the big 
school in Paris — to learn and learn 
and learn! It seems too good to be 
true. (Softly.) I—Manya Sklo- 
dovski — am really going to Paris — 
to study at the University. I— 
Manya Sklodovski — (As she is try- 
ing to convince herself, the scene ends.) 

Curtain 
a * a 
Scene III 
MANYA, @ woman now, is discovered 








reading a book. The door bell rings. 
Absorbed in her reading she does not 
hear it. She turns a page and the bell 
rings again. Finally she hears, rises, 
and crosses to open the door. MANYA 
looks more modern now with no apron 
or bodice. Kazta wears a bodice, but 
no apron. Both wear their hair up.) 

Manya (Delightedly.) Kazia! Ka- 
zia! I never thought it was you 
ringing my bell. (She draws her 
into the room.) It’s good to look at a 
face from home again. How are 
you, my old friend? 

Kazia Manya, I couldn’t come to 
Paris without seeing you. And 
you're just the same (Holding her off 
to look at her.) though we’re both 
grown up and married now. 

Manya I’m glad to hear you call me 
“Manya.” Everyone here in Paris 
calls me “Marie” or “Madam 
Curie.” How are my family, Kazia? 

Kazia_ All well. And they sent you 
this basket of fruit. (Placing it on 
the table.) 

Manya Now we'll have a feast. It 
isn’t so often we can afford fruit, my 
husband and I. (Kazza sits.) It’s 
lucky you came this week instead of 
last. Last week we had only two 
chairs — one for Pierre and one for 
me. (Manya sits.) 

Kazia (Sympathetically.) Oh, dear 
Manya! Are you so poor then? 

Manya Oh, it isn’t just because we’re 
poor. My father-in-law offered us 
plenty of furniture. But, Kazia, it 
would take so long to dust it! And 
then, if we had chairs, people would 
come and sit and talk and keep us 
from working. (Shaking her head.) 
Always, always we must work, Pierre 


and I, and find things out. 

Kazia_ Is he nice, this Pierre Curie, 
your husband? 

Manya Nice! Oh Kazia, he is so 
kind and thoughtful. And we work 
so well together. He is in science 
the same as I. (She looks at the 
clock.) Oh! So late? I must run 
and make him an omelet for lunch. 
(She hurries out and returns almost 
immediately with something in a bowl.) 
I guess I can talk and make an ome- 
let, too. (Beating with a spoon.) 
Kazia, you should have seen the first 
omelet I made. I just poured eggs 
into a pan without grease or any- 
thing and expected it to be an ome- 
let. (She beats.) I guess I thought 
the hens laid omelets. (She beats.) 
And I had no idea what should go 
into soup. But Pierre was very pa- 
tient. 

Kazia (Smiling.) Anyway I’m glad 
you're not poor, Manya. 

Manya Oh, but we are poor, Kazia. 
You see we are searching for some- 
thing, Pierre and I. We take hun- 
dreds of pounds of a certain kind of 
mineral, pitchblende they call it. 
(She sets down the bowl and takes up a 
large cloth sack from a stack of books.) 
It comes in big bags like this. We 
heat it and throw part of it away and 
then work with it some more till at 
last there is nothing left but a little 
bit of white powder like salt. In 
fact if all we’ve produced were salt, it 
would hardly be more than I need in 
my omelet. 

Kazia_ Does it take long to produce it, 
Manya? 

Manya It’s taken months and months, 
and almost all our money. We work 








in an old shed that leaks and has only 
an iron stove for heat. (Shaking her 
head.) It’s so expensive sometimes 
we don’t even eat as we should. 
(Softly.) And yet — Kazia, you will 
hardly believe it — but we are both 
happier than we have ever been be- 
fore in all our lives. 

Kazia But why work so hard for a 
little white powder? (There is a 
noise outside.) What good is it? 

Manya Here comes Pierre now. He 
will tell you. (Pierre Curie en- 
ters.) Pierre, we have company 
from Poland — Kazia, my old friend. 

PrerRE (Bowing.) I am glad to see 
you, Kazia. Marie is always talking 
of the good times you had in Poland. 

Manya (Sitting.) Kazia has just 
asked why we work so hard for a 
little white powder. Sit down, 
Pierre, and explain it. 

Prerre (Sitting.) It’s a very im- 
portant powder Marie has discov- 
ered. Radium, we call it, because it 
has rays. Rays that can go through 
anything except thick lead. We 
have found that radium rays can 
even go through a human body and 
kill cancer cells growing there, if the 
cancer hasn’t had too big a start. 

Kazia Cancer! Why cancer kills 
thousands of people in every coun- 
try. Manya, you have found some- 
thing to cure cancer! I can’t believe 
it. My old playmate, you are great! 

Manya Great! I am not great. 
(Rises and takes up the bowl.) I am 
just a person who forgets to make an 
omelet and spoils her husband’s 
lunch. 

Pierre (Taking the bowl from her.) 


Let’s forget the omelet fcr a while. 
Marie, I was thinking of something 
very important on my way home. 

Manya What was that, Pierre? 

Prerre My friends tell me we could 
be very rich now — if we wanted. 

Manya We? Rich? 

Prerre (Nodding.) If we want, we 
can get a patent for our radium. 
Then nobody else in the world would 
be allowed to produce it. It’s a 
great ching and people would pay us 
thousands of dollars — millions per- 
haps. We'd soon have a fortune. 

Kazia Manya! That’s wonderful! 
You have worked so hard. And you 
are still so poor. 

Manya (Thinking it out.) Pierre, it 
seems to me that if anybody can pro- 
duce radium there will be more of it 
and it will be cheaper. The wonder- 


ful things found out by science 


shouldn’t be used to make a few 
people rich. (Slowly.) These dis- 
coveries should benefit everybody. 
They should belong to the people, to 
make them healthier and happier. 
Pierre — do you think we should get 
a patent for radium? 

Prerre I think you should decide, 
Marie. Radium is your discovery. 

Manya Then Pierre—we will not 
get a patent. 

PrerreE (Moved.) Marie, you have 
made a noble decision. 

Kazia Now, Manya, you have done 
the two things you always wanted to 
do: You have honored Poland. And 
you have made a great gift to the 
world. 
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In the Days of King Alfred 


by Ruth Vickery Holmes 


Characters 

FuLKE, a woodcutter, dressed in close- 
fitting trousers of rust color, cross- 
gartered with leather thongs; brown 
tunic, with wide leather belt. 

Joan, his wife, wearing long, tunic-like 
dress of mahogany-red wool, belted 
with leather thong. 

Kine ALFrep, scratched and unkempt 
from his flight through the forest. He 
wears long, close-fitting, brown trous- 
ers, cross-gartered; leather tunic, with 
wide leather belt. A long dark green 
cape hangs from his shoulders, dis- 
closing a hunting horn that is worn on 
a sling. 

Scene All three scenes take place in- 
side Fuixe’s cottage. There is a 
window in rear center, through which 
woods and bushes show; a door at 
right, and stone hearth at left, upon 
which red firelight glows. A rough 
table down right holds a meal crock, 
and later a wooden milk pail. 

Properties A baking board, upon 
which are set unbaked cakes. The 
smoke that rises from them at the end 
of Scene 2 can be contrived by puffing 
smoke through rubber tubing from off 
stage. 

Scene I The interior of Fuixke’s 
cottage. 

At Rise Joan is standing beside the 
table, looking into the meal crock. She 
shakes her head, and sighs. Sud- 
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denly loud knocks are heard at the door 

Futxe (Offstage. Urgently.) Quick, 
Joan, quick. Unbar the door. 

Joan (Hurrying to open the door.) 
Oh, Fulke. You’rehome. And safe. 
Are the Danes driven back? 

Futke (Entering, crosses to hearth, 
then turns toward Joan, who remains 
near door.) No. They've driven us 
back. All King Alfred’s force is 
scattered far and wide. 


Joan (Going nearer to FutKe.) But 


the King? Was King Alfred taken? 
Futxe (Grimly.) That’s as may be. 


Nobody knows. It was each man 
for himself. These woods are full 
of Englishmen in hiding. The Danes 
don’t like to leave the open country. 

Joan (With eagerness.) But where 
is the rallying place? Where will 
the King make stand again? 

Futke (Shrugging hisshoulders.) No 
one knows where that will be. But 
close by, at the forest’s edge, our 
men are gathering. And all are 
listening for King Alfred’s horn. 
The sound of the King’s horn. Once 
we hear that, we'll know the rallying 
place. I must be off and join them. 

Joan (Going to table.) But you need 
food. See, there’s still a little meal. 
If you will wait, I’ll make a batch of 
cakes. 

Futke (Going toward the door.) No. 
No, I must be off. Have the cakes 











ready. I’llcomelaterifIcan. But 

I must join the other men straight- 
way, and listen for the sound of 
the King’s horn. (FULKE goes out.) 

Joan (Following him to close the door.) 
Pray God you hear it. 
the King is safe. 


Pray God 


Curtain 
Scene II 

SertinG The same as Scene I. On 
the hearth is a baking board with un- 
cooked cakes upon it. 

At Rise Joan bends over the cakes, 
poking them a little; then stands, 
looking down at them. Kine ALFrep 
looks in through the window, surveying 
the room carefully. Then, sutisfied 
that the house is a simple woodcutter’ s, 


knocks on the window ledge. Joan 
starts, turns, and sees him. 
King AtFrep (Bowing.) Pardon, 


good dame. My strength is spent. 
I am seeking food and lodging. 

Joan (Uncertainly.) Oh—but you 
startled me. Your clothes are torn, 
and there is blood upon your face. 

Kine Atrrep (Nods.) All day I’ve 
fought briars through the woods, 
and roots through the swamps. To 
be lost in this forest did me more 
hurt than any Dane had managed. 

Joan (Taking a step nearer to him.) 
Then you were at the battle? You 
are one of the King’s men? 

King AutFrep (Gravely.) One of 
England’s men—but as for the 
battle— it was hardly a battle. 
The Danes broke through our lines. 


All our forces scattered. Leaves ina 


high wind could scarce have sped 
more quickly. 
Joan (Eagerly.) But what of King 





Alfred? Have you news of him? 

Kine Autrrep (Looking at Joan in- 
tently.) The king was cut off from 
his men. There was nothing he 
could do but flee. And flee he did. 
No one knows where. 

Joan (Nodding.) Ah, thank God the 
King escaped. Given more time, he 
will drive back the Danes. 

Kine Atrrep (Leaning toward Joan.) 
Defeated, lost, alone — how can the 
King drive back the Danes? 


Joan (Sturdily.) That’s for the King 
to say. Lost he may be, and all his 
forces scattered. But when the 


King’s horn sounds, his men will find 
him. There'll be a rallying place, 
then a new army. 

Kine Autrrep (To Joan.) Are you 
sure of that? (Raising his head, and 
looking into space, to himself.) Can 
leaves dispersed go back and be a 
grove, a grove of oaks that will not 
bend, nor break? 

Joan (Puzzled.) Your words are 
hard for me to follow. (Then, 
staunchly.) But if you are asking 
me whether the King will rally a new 
army,thatI know. Already men are 
waiting at the forest’s edge. They 
only need to find their King. They 
will fight again. 

Kine Atrrep (Smiling at Joan.) I 
asked for food. But your words are 
doing more for me than food. I'll go 
on my way. 

Joan (Turning, and pointing to the 
cakes.) No, a bite to eat before you 
go. See, these cakes are nearly 
ready. If you will watch them, I 
will milk the cow. I will unbar the 
door. (Joan goes to the door, and 
opens it.) Come in. 


Kine Atrrep (Entering, and crossing 
to the hearth.) Ah, something to eat 
will be most welcome. 

Joan (Nodding.) Mind kow you 
watch the cakes. They’re from the 
very last meal in my meal crock. 
Do not let them burn! (JOAN goes 
out through the door.) (Kinc AL- 
FRED stands looking at the cakes. 
Then he begins to pace up and down. 
Then he pauses and looks off into 
space.) 

Kinc ALtrrep (Absorbed in _ his 
thoughts.) So—the men are gath- 
ering at the forest’s edge — already 
—on the very day of the defeat 
—they are only waiting for the 
sound of the King’s horn. (He looks 


down at the horn that is disclosed be- 
neath his thrown-back cape. From 
the hearth a thread of smoke rises, 
which grows rapidly in density.) 


They will drive back the Danes. 

Joan (Entering, looks at the smoke ris- 
ing from the hearth, and stamps her 
foot.) Burned! Out of my house. 
Away with you. I will not help a 
man so stupid. Not if he were the 
last Englishman left to fight the 
Danes. Not if he were the King 
himself. Burned! You blockhead. 
You numskull. You stupid vaga- 
bond. (Kinc ALFRED goes rapidly 
to door.) 

Curtain 
* * * 
Scene III 

Sertinc The same. A wooden milk 
pail stands upon the table. 

At Rise Joan is standing at the table, 
then goes to the window, and looks out. 
Then she comes back to the table, sighs, 
and speaks to herself. 


Joan (Grimly.) Now, no cakes to 
give to Fulke. But only milk — 
(Then, staunchly.) Still, milk in 
plenty. 

Futke (From offstage.) Joan, oh 
Joan. (JOAN opens the door.) 

Futke (Entering.) The men are 
massing not far off. Each hour 
more and more men are gathering. 

Joan (Putting her hand on Fuuxe’s 
shoulder.) But King Alfred? Is 
there yet news of him? 

Fuixe (Depressed.) No news. No 
sight nor sound of him. “Tis feared 
he could not save himself. 

Joan (Turning and sighing.) When 
men who’re no account got free, why 
not the King instead? A stupid dolt 
was here just now, but I sent him on. 
(The sound of a horn blows out bravely, 
a long, single blast.) 

Futxe (Starting.) Ah — what is 
that? (Joan turns, cupping her ear 
with her hand. The horn sounds 
again.) 

Fuitke (Seizes Joan’s hand. The 
horn blows again.) Oh, it’s the 
King’s horn. 

Joan (Withjoy.) King Alfred’s horn. 

Fuixe (Starting for the door.) Now, 
England will be saved. (Suddenly 
turning back tofaceJoan.) But Joan, 
the vagabond you told me of, whom 
you sent on but now. What did he 
look like? 

Joan (Simply.) Why, ragged he was, 
with bleeding face, and grime. 
(Then in consternation.) Yet, now | 
do recall. Hung from his shoulder 
was a mighty horn. Oh, Fulke— 

Furxe (Taking a step toward her.) 
What was his height? How did he 
bear himself? 
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Joan (Dismayed.) Oh, very tall he 
was. And he used words as we do 
not. Oh, Fulke. 

Futke (Sharply.) And you sent him 
on to where the men are gathering. 
Joan (Nodding, miserable.) Ay — 
with harsh words. Think you he 

was the King? 

FutKe (Putting his hand on Joan’s 
shoulder.) Ay, likely so. But do 
not feel dismay. The King has just 
onecare. Naught else would trouble 
him. 


Joan (Interrupting.) But Fulke, the 


names I called him. Blockhead I 
said. And numskull. And stupid 
vagabond. 

Futke (Stoutly.) But he has found 
his men. You sent him to them. 
Nothing else matters. 

Joan (In ringing tones.) And Eng- 
land shall be saved. (Again the 
Krna’s horn sounds thrice. Joan 
lays her hands on Fu.ke’s shoulders.) 

Futke (Putting his arms around 
Joan.) And England shall be saved. 
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Book Magic 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Cast 

BiLLy 

MorTHER 

Auice In WoNDERLAND 
Rosin Hoop 

Jum Hawkins 

Peter Pan 

Rosinson CRUSOE 
Tom SawYER 


SceNE (At rise, the curtain is opened 
only part way, disclosing a small 
group downstage center. There is an 
armchair, placed a little to the right, 
with a lamp table next to it, and a 
screen behind them to give the effect of 
the corner of a room. On the table are 


half a dozen brightly-colored books be- 
tween a pair of bookends. These are 
set so that their backs directly face the 
audience. On the table behind the 
books is a lighted lamp, and in front 
of them, a sewing box at left and a pin- 
cushion at right. Seated in the chair 
is Brtty’s Morusr. She is sewing. 
On the floor at her feet is Bry him- 
self, a little boy about eight years old.) 
(This group is spotlighted, and the 
rest of the stage is in darkness.) 
(Note: The spotlight and lamp should 
be controlled from a common switch so 
that they go on and off together.) 
(Bry is sulking and quite clearly 
unhappy, and after squirming and 








scowling for a moment, he speaks.) 

Bruty Oh, gee, Mom. 

Morner Well, son, now what’s the 
matter? 

Buiy I want to go outside. (The 
sound of thunder is heard from off- 
stage.) 

Moruer Now, Billy, you know very 
well you can’t do that. It’s still 
raining and as dark asnight. You'll 
just have to amuse yourself inside for 
a while. 

Bruty But there’s nothing to do. 

Morner Nothing to do? Why, 
Billy! What about all these new 
books your father gave you for your 
birthday? 


Buy Aw, books. (There is a loud 


clap of thunder from offstage, and the 

lamp blinks off and then on again.) 
Morner Dear me, what a storm. I 

do hope the lights don’t go off alto- 


gether... . Now, what do you 
mean — “Aw, books” — don’t you 
like them? 

Buty Oh, I guess so, but — well, 
you see, Mom, I like to play outside. 
You take a game of baseball — that’s 
really doing something! 

Morner Of course it is, and we want 
you to enjoy sports — we want you 
to be strong and healthy. 

Buy I will be, I'll bet! 

Morner But to be really good at 
sports, you have to be able to think 
clearly. 

Buy (Puzzled.) What do you mean, 
Mom? 

Moruer Just that it’s wise to develop 
your mind as well as your body, and 
books help, you know. 

Bruty But reading isn’t any fun. 

Morsger Oh, isn’t it? These are 


books both your father and I liked 
when we were your age. He'd be 
hurt if he thought you weren’t going 
to enjoy them. 

Bruty Oh, I’m sorry, Mom. I know 
Dad meant to please me but —gee — 
well — 

Morner Well, what? 

Buy You see, I — I thought maybe 
he’d get me a bicycle for my birth- 
day. 

Moruer So that’s it. Well, as long 
as you've mentioned it, I'll let you 
in on a secret. We're going to give 
you a bicycle for Christmas. 

Buiy (Ezcitedly.) You are? 
Mom! Oh, boy, oh boy! 

Moruer (Smiling.) Hmm-m, ap- 
parently you're going to enjoy hav- 
ing a bicycle. 

Bitty Ofcourse! Why, I can ride to 
school and go on trips with the fel- 
lows on Saturday and — 

Morzer That’strue. A bicycle will 
take you a great many places, but 
not so far as these books. 

Buy Oh, Mom. How can books 
take you anywhere? 

Morner Why, quiteeasily,son. Be- 
tween the two covers of a book, there 
is a kind of magic. As you turn 
page after page from beginning to 
end, you travel all over the world, 
and even further to places that can’t 
be reached in any other way. You're 
carried away to strange wonderful 
lands where you'll find excitement 
and high adventure. 

Buy Adventure? 

Morner Of course—and oh, the 
people you'll meet. Jim Hawkins 
in Treasure Island, and Peter Pan — 
why, the characters come alive for 


Oh, 





you until they seem like old friends. 
(She touches one of the books and then 
another.) Look, here’s Tom Saw- 
yer, and Alice in Wonderland — 
Bruty (Disgust in his voice.) Alice in 
Wonderland! That’s a sissy book 
—I wouldn’t like that! (Another 
loud clap of thunder is heard from off- 
stage, and the lights go off and stay off.) 
Buty Gee, Mom, the lights! .. . I 
guess they’re off for good this time. 
Morner Yes, I'm afraid so .. . I'd 
better go and telephone. You stay 
where you are, Billy. (Her voice is 
heard from offstage now.) There's 
no use our both bumping into things. 
Bury Okey ... (While the lights 
are off, the chair, table and screen can 
be quickly removed. Now the curtain 
opens all the way as the lights grad- 
ually come on, showing the whole 
stage. Bury is still on the floor 
downstage center, but now seems to be 
on the table with the books, which have 
grown to enormous size, about six feet 
high, as they stand between their book- 
ends upstage center.) (This can be 
done with canvas flats stood in a row, 
each one painted to look as much like 
the back of its book as possible. Each 
flat should be hinged so as to swing 
open. In other words, the back of each 
book opens like a door. If simple 
bookends are used, they can be dupli- 
cated in the larger size with cardboard 
or wallboard. The titles on the books 
must be painted in large letters so that 
they can be plainly seen from the audi- 
ence, and they read from right to left 
as follows: Treasure Island, The Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer, Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland, Robinson 
Crusoe, Peter and Wendy, and The 


Merry Adventures of Robin Hood.) 
(The sewing box and pincushion 
are enlarged in proportion with the 
books, and are set left and right in sim- 
ilar positions to the ones on the table.) 
(A large ottoman or hassock can be 
made to resemble the pincushion, with 
pieces of straight wire tied against it 
for pins, and a big cardboard carton 
will make the sewing box, a few 
strands of unraveled twine and cord 
hanging out for thread and wool.) 

(As the lights come on full, Buy 
turns in wonder toward the books, 
shakes his head a little, rubs his eyes 
and looks again. Then he gets up on 
to his knees and with his back to the 
audience, is staring at the books, when 
the back of the third book from the right 
(Alice in Wonderland) opens slowly, 
and Auice steps out, and closes the 
door behind her. (Note: In each in- 
stance, the characters should close the 
doors behind them in order to keep the 
row of books intact.) Aice is dressed 
as she is always pictured, in a blue 
dress and a white pinafore, her hair 
combed straight with a ribbon tied 
through it. She looks around and 
when she spots Bruuy, takes a few 
quick steps toward him.) 

Auice Oh, so there you are! (She 
shakes her finger at him.) What do 
you mean by saying you wouldn’t 
like me? Everybody else does. 

Buty (He gets to his feet and backs 
away from her toward left.) I—1— 
who are you? 

Auice Why, I’m Alice of course. 
Didn’t you see me come out of that 
book? 

Buiy Yeah — yeah, 
but — 


sure I did, 








Autce Oh, I suppose you are sur- 
prised. You're not as used to sur- 
prises as I am. (She skips a few 
steps, stops stage center and curtseys 
to Buty and the audience both at 
once, then recites.) 

ALICE 
Twinkle, twinkle little bat! 

How I wonder what you're at! 

Up above the world you fly, 

Like a tea-tray in the sky. 
Twinkle, twinkle — 

Buty Hey, what are you talking 
about? 

ALICE 
The Mad Hatter had a party, 

And I was there, you see — 

And among a lot of funny things, 

He taught that verse to me. 

Of course it sounds quite strange to 
you, 

You wouldn’t understand — 

So why not come yourself and view 

The things in Wonderland. 

If you'll just come along with me, 

Oh, my, such sights you'll see — 

A rabbit who wears white kid gloves, 

A March Hare having tea. 

A pool of tears, a Cheshire cat, 

Twinkle, twinkle little bat — 

Buy (Interrupting her.) Wait, don’t 
start that again! 

Auice Well, then, come along — 
hurry up — we'll be late for the tea 
party! 

Buy Listen, I don’t like tea parties, 
and I don’t want to go anywhere 
with you. You're a girl. 

Auice I’m no ordinary girl, let me 
tell you. I open and shut like a 
telescope. 

Buiy You what? 

Auice I can get so little that my chin 


touches my feet, or so big that I’m 
nine feet tall. 

Buty Aw, you— you can’t! Let’s 
see you. 

Auice Well, I can’t do it here, silly. 
Only if I’m in Wonderland. Come 
on... (She motions toward her 
book.) 

Bruty Gee, maybe I will — (He starts 
toward her but stops as the door in the 
last book on the left opens and Rost 
Hoop jumps out. He is dressed in 
doublet and hose in Lincoln green with 
a quiver of arrows slung over one shoul- 
der and his trusty long bow over the 
other. Of course he wears a jaunty 
green cap with a feather.) 

Rosin (Gayly.) What ho, my lad, 
whither goest ye with yon winsome 
wench? 

Bury Why, I—I was going to 
Wonderland. 

Ropry Wonderland? (He holds his 
sides and laughs.) By my faith, lad, 
and why go ye there? 

Aurce He’s going because I invited 
him, and I don’t think it’s very po- 
lite of you to laugh that way. 

Rosin’ (He laughs again and then bows 
low.) A thousand pardons, fair lass. 
(AxIcE turns up her nose at him and 
walks to the pincushion right and sits 
down on it.) 

Rosin (Turning againto Buty.) But 
what think ye, Lad? Wouldst not 
rather draw an arrow with me? 
(He draws his arrow and makes as 
though to aim.) Ay, marry, and I'll 
make an archer of ye! 

Buiy (He backs away left toward the 
sewing bor.) Who are you? 

Rosry Why, know ye not? ... 
I’m Robin Hood, of great renown, 
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From Sherwood Forest near Not- 
tinghamtown. 

In Sherwood Forest, cool and green, 

Lives the merriest band you ere 
have seen. 

We feast on venison, and quaff 
brown ale — 

You'll meet Will Scarlett and Allan 
a Dale; 

Good Friar Tuck and Little John, 

A lusty pair to look upon. 

We right the wrongs of the poor and 
needy, 

And mete out justice to the greedy. 

What, ho, my lad, come along with 
me — 

Adventures ye will surely see! 

Buty (His eyes big.) Adventures — 
gee. . . . It sounds wonderful — 

Rosrs Then why tarry? Make haste, 
my lad! (Bruty starts to follow Rosin 
Hoop.) 

Auice Don’t you go with him. Per- 
haps he can shoot an arrow, but I 
can grow nine feet high. 

Bruty (Looking toward ALice again.) 
That’s right. I—I don’t know 
what to do. Can you grow to be 
nine feet, high, Robin Hood? 

Rosin’ By my faith, lad, in Sherwood 
Forest, a man’s stature means not 
so much as his stalwart heart! 
We're stout fellows all! Wouldst 
thou be off with a girl when great 
deeds and adventures — (The door 
at extreme right opens, (Treasure 
Island) and Jim Hawkrns steps out. 
He is dressed in buccaneer garb, a 
long coat buttoned from top to bottom 
with brass buttons, knee breeches, 
buckled shoes and a red bandanna on 
his head. He wears a cutlass.) 

Jm Adventures did you say? Ye 
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landlubbers know not what adven- 
ture means, I'll swear to that! (As 
the others start to argue, Brtiy backs 
away further and stands leaning 
against the sewing boz.) 

Rosin (Laughing.) Upon my heart, 
a bold lad. Mayhap we'd all best 
run for our lives. 

Auice Pooh, I won’t run. He’s only 
a boy, and I can grow to be twice as 
big as he is. 

Bruty (Staring at Jim Hawkins.) 
Where — where’d you come from, 
boy? 

Jm Shiver me timbers, lad. I’m Jim 
Hawkins from Treasure Island! 

Buy Shiver — your — timbers? 

Jm That’s sea talk, lad. I learned it 
from Old John Silve , the boldest 
pirate that ere sailed the seven seas! 
Ah, that’s the life, me lad. (Haw- 
KINS paces about and brandishes his 
cutlass as he speaks.) Fifteen men 
on the dead man’s chest — 

Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 

Buy What’s that? 

Jm The pirate’s song, of course. . . . 
(Then continuing.) 

Oh, come with me where pirates bold 

Hunt for treasure and buried gold — 

Long John Silver and all the rest, 

Fighting for life and a treasure chest. 

The chart is marked in crosses of 
red — 

Where we'll find the treasure if we’re 
not all dead. 

Sail the seas in storm and heat — 

A more dangerous crew you'll never 

meet! 

Skull and crossbones the flag they 
fly — . 

But we'll win out — never say die! 

Let’s hoist the sail, and off we go — 








Adventures and songs with a yo- 
ho-ho! 


Buy (Starting to follow him.) It — 
it sounds awfully exciting! 

Roprxs Wait! Ay, marry, he spins a 
good tale— but canst thou shoot 
an arrow straight, my lad? 

Jm Can you wield a cutlass? 

Auice Can any of you grow to be 
nine feet high? (The door in the 
second book from the left (Peter and 
Wendy) swings open and Perter 
Pan jumps out. He is dressed in a 
suit that looks as though it were made 
of leaves, with scalloped edges, and a 
pointed cap. In one hand he carries 
his pipes. He skips and jumps to- 
ward Brt.y and then speaks.) 

Perer What was that girl talking 
about? Who'd want to grow to be 
nine feet high? (Proudly.) I’m never 
going to grow up. 

Buty Oh, my, more company. 

Perer I’m Peter Pan. Do you want 
to grow up? 

Buty Why, I—I don’t know. I 
guess so. 

Peter Well, you won’tlikeit. Little 
boys have a great deal more fun. 
(Peter is near the sewing bor and is 
playfully pulling out one of the pieces 
of colored twine as he talks.) 

Bruty But — people have to grow up 
sometime. 

Peter No, they don’t. If you come 
with me to Never-Never-Land you'll 
never grow up. Come on, I'll teach 
you to fly. 

Buty Fly? You haven’t any air- 
plane. 

Peter I don’t know what that is, but 
anyway, I don’t need one. All I 
do is jump on the back of the wind 


and away I go! (He jumps into the 
air a little way, pulling the twine 
completely out of the box. Now and 
and then through the scene, as he 
jumps about, he skips rope with the 
twine.) 
Rosrm Fly? Hah, ha, ha! Me. 
thinks yon stripling is out of his wits! 
Peter (Looking at Rosin.) Who's 
that fellow? He looks as though he 
might have been rather nice if he 
hadn’t grown up. Come on, Billy 
—hurry! Let’s fly away! 
Jm Fly, he says again. Shiver my 
timbers! 
Aurce Well, I don’t know. Funny 
things do happen. 
Ju Mayhap, but where would he 
fly to? This Never-Never-Land — 
there’d be no pirates there! 
Perer You think not? And what 
would you call James Hook? He’sa 
pirate, and there are others . . . 
Pirates and redskins and mermaids, 
too, 

Whatever you want, it’s up to you. 

A crocodile with a clock inside — 

The tail of Michael’s kite to ride. 

Wendy and John, they were just 
like you — 

But I taught them to fly, I can teach 
you too. 

Exciting things happen each day and 
night — 

A princess to save or pirates to fight! 

There are fairies, too and Tinker Bell, 

You'll live underground in a shady 
dell, 

And never grow up — what do you 
say? 

To Never-Never-Land — away! 

Bry I’m quite sure I’d like it very 
much — but the fairies — 
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Peter Don’t say you don’t believe 
in them. Every time a person says 
that, one of them dies. And be- 
sides, if you don’t believe in fairies, 
you — well — you deserve to grow 
up. (Perer starts to skip away.) 

Buty Wait, Peter —I didn’t mean 
that. I want to go with you—I 
want to learn to fly — 

Auce Billy, don’t go with him! 
What’s flying compared to opening 
and shutting up like a telescope? 
Come to Wonderland. 

Rosin Sherwood Forest, my lad! 

Jim Don’t you want to dig for buried 
gold? Come to Treasure Island! 
(Brtty looks from one to the other 
confused.) 

Buty Qh, I don’t know what to do! 
(The door in the third book from the 
left opens and Rosinson Crusoe 
steps slowly out. He is dressed in a 


costume made of skins, with a cap of 
the same, and has an old-fashioned 
gun over his shoulder and a powder 
pouch slung under one arm. He has a 
beard and moustache.) 


Jim And who may this be? 

Peter I’m not interested. 
he is, he grew up. 

Auice That’s no way to talk. 

Rosin’ Ay, marry, a strange looking 
fellow, to be sure. 

Bitty Why doesn’t he say some- 
thing? 

Crusoe I—I don’t know whether 
I dare speak. After nearly a life- 
time on a desert isle, I dare not trust 
my tongue. 

Brity You mean you've been there 
ail by yourself? 

Crusoz For four and twenty years 
I was alone — and then only a poor 


Whoever 


savage to keep me company. Rob- 
inson Crusoe is my name. I was 
shipwrecked on a desert island and 
had nothing but my own hands and 
brain to help me. 

Buty Gee, I bet that was some ad- 
venture all right! 

Crusoe Indeed it was. Compared 
to fighting men, fighting for one’s 
life against nature herself is a mighty 
exciting thing. 

Crusoe (Continuing.) And then of 
course I was always in fear of can- 
nibals — 

Bruty Cannibals? 

Crusoe Yes, that’s how I discovered 
Friday. The cannibals had him in 
their power when I rescued him. 
You really ought to meet Friday 
— very interesting fellow. 

Bruty I always thought Friday was 
just a day in the week. 

Crusoe And so it is, but I rescued 
Friday on a Friday and called him 
Friday. 

Rosrxy Upon my heart, the fellow 
repeats himself! (They all laugh a 
little. Axice is still on the pincush- 
ion.) 

(Jum and Peter have moved upstage left 
and Rosin Hoop upstage right.) 

Brity But to be shipwrecked on a 
desert island! 

Crusoe Right you are, my boy. 
Shipwrecked far from home, say I, 
With nary a kith nor kin — 

That’s the test for a man, say I, 

And that’s the fix I was in. 

A parrot and a cat for company, 

And no roof over my head — 

The ship breaking up in a stormy 
sea — 


The crew and the passengers dead. 











A struggle for food, a struggle for 
life — 

It’s a fight every inch of the way — 

If you come with me, you'll never 
regret — 

That's true adventure, I say! 

Brty Boy, oh, boy! Ship-wrecked! 
(The second book from the right opens 
and Tom Sawyer steps out. He 
is dressed in boy's clothes, wears an 
old straw hat, and is chewing on an 
apple.) 

Tom (Nonchalantly.) See America first. 

Bruty What'd you say? 

Tom See America first . . . Aw, Billy, 
what do you want to go off with him 
for? (He looks at Roprnson Crv- 
sor.) Or any of these people for 
that matter? 

Buty Why, I— 

Tom (Chewing.) 
How are ye? 

Buy Fine, but — 

Tom I might let you join our gang. 
I'll bet you and me and Huck Finn 
could have a peck of fun together. 

Buiy A peck of fun—you mean 
adventures? 

Tom Of course, adventures. 

Come along with Huck and Me — 

A lot of fun it’ll be. 

We'll camp on the river, ye kin see 
my sore toe — 

And help solve the mystery of Injun 
Joe. 

A graveyard at night, it’s scary, you 
bet — 

To get lost in a cave is even worse 
yet. 

Adventures and mystery and fun 
galore — 

There’s all ye kin ask for, and even 
more. 


I'm Tom Sawyer. 


You'll like Becky Thatcher and my 
Aunt Polly — 

And my gang of fellas, they’re some- 
thin’, by golly! 

So come on — come along — have a 
real treat — 

The life of a boy jest can’t be beat! 

Brty Gee, Tom, I guess you've got 
something there. (Tom starts for 
his book and motions Buy to follow 
him. Buty takes a few steps.) 

Auice (Getting up from pincushion.) 
Don’t go with him, Billy. He can’t 
grow — (BILLy stops stage center, and 
then looks from one to the other as they 
address him, almost interrupting each 
other.) 

Roprs Sherwood Forest, 
Sherwood Forest. 

Jm Fifteen men on a dead man’s 
chest — 

Peter I'll teach you to fly, Billy. 

Crusoe Shipwrecked on a desert 
island. 

Tom Aw, come on with me. 

Buy (Staring helplessly from one to 
the other.) Oh, if only I could decide. 
I—I want to go with all of you, 
but I — I can’t make up my mind — 
(The siz characters speak at once, a 
babble of voices. COME TO SHER- 
WOOD . . . WONDERLAND . . . MAN 
FRIDAY . . . YO-HO-HO AND A BOT- 
TLE OF RUM... INJUN JOE... 
NEVER-NEVER-LAND. Other Similar 
Phrases. The lights start to fade as 
the babble begins and the characters 
step slowly back toward their respective 
books, their voices getting lower as the 
lights fade. They are almost to their 
doors now.) 

Buty Wait — wait — don’t go! 
(Lights out. The babble stops at the 


my lad, 
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same instant. There is a pause.) 

Buy (Calling) Alice — Peter — Jim 
— Mr. Crusoe—Robin—Tom! 
(During this and under cover of the 
darkness, the original first set is put in 
place again. Br.1y can call a little 
longer if more time is needed. There 
is a sound of Bitty bumping into 
furniture.) 

Buty Ouch, my knee... . 

Moruer (From off stage. Calling.) 
Billy, what is it? What’s the mat- 
ter? 

Buty I—I bumped my knee. 

Morner (Still off.) Well, be careful, 
dear. (The lights go on: spotlight and 
lamp on table. Buy is on the floor 
near the chair again. He sits rubbing 
his knee.) 

Morner (Still off.) The lights are 
on! I'll be there in a minute. 

Buty (He blinks as lights go on.) 
They’re — they’re all gone. I'll — 
I'll never see them again. (He sits a 
moment, then his eyes light on the 
books. He jumps up, takes first one, 
then another, and opens it excitedly.) 


Bruty (As he reads a little in each one.) 
Why, here’s Alice — and Jim Haw- 
kins — and Robin Hood — and Peter 
Pan — and Robinson Crusoe — and 
Tom — they’re all here — right be- 
tween the covers of these books! 
(He hesitates a moment.) But which 
one will I read first? . . . I know 
what. . . . (He closes his eyes tight, 
and reaches his hand out for a book. 
Then opens his eyes and looks at the 
title. He grins and sits down on the 
floor again opening the book.) 

Brtty (Reading breathlessly.) “The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Chap- 
ter One.” (Brtty’s mother enters 
right. She is going to speak to him, 
but then stops as she sees him reading. 
He doesn’t see her.) (Reading.) 
“*Tom!’ Noanswer. ‘Tom!’ No 
answer. ‘What’s gone with that 
boy, I wonder? You, Tom!’ No 
answer. The old lady pulled her 
spectacles down and... .” (BmLy’s 
mother is smiling, and the curtain 
falls.) 

THE END 


Patsy Shows Them 


A Play for Halloween 
by Helen Vosatka 


Tre Halloween evening. 

Scene I The Billiken living room. The 
party. 

Scene II The den of the witch. 

Scene III The Billiken living room. 
The end of the dream. 


Characters 
Jerry BILiiken, the host, a boy of 10-14. 
Ciara Bi1iken, his sister, about the 
same age. . 
Patsy Bruuiken, their little sister, age 
6-8. 
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Guests (The number may vary from 
four to twelve or more, depending upon 
the size of the cast desired. Lines may 
be adjusted for fewer or more players. 
Number of ghosts and goblins may 
vary. Guests may double in these parts.) 

BEN Cora 
CHARLES EMMA 
WILLIAM Rut 
HENRY GERTRUDE 
CuRLY SARA 
TuBBy NELLIE 
Ovp Moruer Witcu 

Four Guosts, draped in white 
Four Gos.ins, draped in black 

Serrine The living room is an ordi- 
nary one, now decorated for a Hallo- 
ween party. It is brightly lighted for 
most of Scene I and for the end of Scene 
III; and dimly lighted for the end of 
Scene I and the beginning of Scene 
III. In Scene Il the living room 


has been transformed into the den of 
the witch by throwing black coverings 
over the furniture and by using very 
dim blue lights. The costumes of the 
players are those traditionally associ- 
ated with Halloween masquerades. 


Scene I 

The living room of the BrLuikEeN home, 
before the party. 

Ciara (Entering in Halloween cos- 
tume.) I certainly do like Halloween 
parties! We ought to have a good 
time tonight: (Arranges decorations.) 

Jerry (Offstage.) Hey, Sis! I can’t 
get this thing fastened! 

Ciara Come out here. I'll help you. 
(Jerry enters in costume. CLARA 
fastens his collar.) You boys are so 
clumsy! There. That ought to 
stay on. (Turns toward door.) 


Patsy! Aren’t you ready yet? 
Patsy (Offstage.) Just about! (En- 
ters in costume.) How do I look? 
Ciara Here, let me fix your cap. 
(Makes adjustment.) You look so 
cute in that costume! Doesn’t she, 
Jerry? Now be a good girl when all 
the boys and girls are here! 

Patsy Oh, I'll be good. 
stool, center.) 

Ciara (Looking around theroom.) The 
room looks nice, doesn’t it, Jerry? 
Jerry (Adjusting a jack-o’-lantern.) 

Looks all right to me. I say, Patsy, 
old girl, do you suppose you can stay 
awake all through this party? You 
know, if you fall asleep while we're 
playing games, we'll just have to 
duck you into the tub of water with 
the apples. Maybe that'll wake you 

up! (Pulls her hair playfully.) 

Patsy You will not duck me into any 
old tub of water! I guess I can stay 
awake as long as the rest of you, even 
if lam smaller than youare. Didn't 
I stay awake almost until midnight 
last New Year’s Eve, to hear the 
whistles and the bells? 

Jerry (Still teasing.) Oh, yes —al- 
most until midnight! Nine o’clock, 
you mean. You didn’t hear any 
New Year’s whistles. Mother had 
to carry you up to bed three hours 
before they started. Midnight! 
Huh! 

Patsy Well, I was still little, then. 
I’m much older, now. And I had a 
nap this afternoon, too, so I know | 
won't be sleepy tonight. I’m not 
going to miss any of the fun. | 
want to play games and tell ghost 
stories and duck for apples — only 
you’re not going to duck me, Mr. 


(Sits on 





Smarty. And if there are going to 
be any ghosts and goblins prowling 
around, I want to see them. 

Ciara Now Jerry, stop teasing her. 
I don’t believe she could sleep through 
this party if she wanted to. It’s 
likely to be rather noisy, if I know 
anything about Halloween parties! 

Jerry Well, anyway, she'd better 
keep her eyes open, or one of those 
goblins might get here when she’s 
not looking. Just like this! (Seizes 
Patsy and pretends to terrify her by 
howling a loud Boo-oo-oo! at her.) 

Patsy (Breaking away.) Now Jenvy, 
you stop! You can’t scare me with 
ghosts and goblins, no matter what 
you do. 

Jerry Well, you’d better look out, 
young lady! Because if you pretend 
you’re not afraid of them, they'll 
probably come around to teach you 


a lesson — maybe they’l! take you 


off to their den! 
old witch lives! 
Patsy Huh! I’m not afraid of the 
worst ghost or goblin or witch in the 
whole world. J’d show them if they 
tried to’: do anything to me! I'd 
show them! 
» Clara Well, Patsy, we hope you'll 
never have to show them. We 
wouldn’t want you to scare them 
away from our Halloween parties. 
And Jerry! Do stop bothering her. 
The crowd will be here any minute 
now! (Door bell rings.) There’s 
someone now! Quick! Put on 
your masks! (They do so as 
Ciara goes to the door and returns 
with several guests, masked and in 
costume. Guests and hosts greet each 
other in pantomime, with suppressed 


That’s where the 
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giggles. Other quests arrive. No one 
speaks, but some time is given to 
moving about, with hilarious attempts 
at identification of each other.) 

Ciara All right, everybody! It’s 
time to unmask now! (All unmask, 
with much laughter and shouts of sur- 
prise as various identities are revealed.) 

Ben (To Cora.) I'd never have 
guessed it was you hiding behind 
that funny face! 

Cora (Laughing.) Not much fun- 
nier than yours, Ben! 

Emma (To Jerry.) Look at Henry 
in that baby doll dress! Oh, Henry! 

Cuartes (Jo Wriuiam.) Say, Bill! 
Where’d you get that outfit? You 
ought to wear it every day! 

Ruta (To Curty.) Oh! So it was 
you who was trying to scare me with 
that old skeleton! 

Curty Right! And I nearly scared 
myself, too, coming down that dark 
street! 

GertTRUDE Look at Tubby over there! 
How many pillows have you stuffed 
inside that clown suit, Tubby? 

Toussy All that I could get hold of! 
Make me look well fed, don’t they? 

Neti (To Sara.) I think your 
costume is just too clever for any- 
thing! Where did you get it? 

Sara Oh, Grandma dug it up out of 
her trunk. She used to wear it 
when she was a girl —and it just 
fits me. I didn’t have to change a 
thing. But I must say that Grand- 
ma must have liked frills and flounces 
better than J do. Guess I'll take off 
this bonnet. (Hangs it up in a con- 
spicuous place.) 

Ciara Who wants to play some 
games? 








Att Goody! Hooray! What’ll we 
play? When do we start? 

Ben Let’s tell fortunes. 

Emma _ I want to duck for apples! 

CuarLes_ Let’s have some stunts! 

Sara Why don’t we start with ghost 
stories? 

Ciara All right. 
stories! 

Aut Who’s first? I'll start! 
me! I know a good one! 
Jerry All you people will have to sit 

in a circle. Pull up your chairs. 
(All arrange chairs in semi-circle 
facing audience, in the order of story 
telling, as follows.) Now, is every- 
one ready? (Cries of Yes!”’, 
“Sure!l”, “All set!”, “I’m ready!”’, 
etc.) This is the way we'll do ‘t. 
I'll begin telling the story, an: 
next one has to take it up where I 
stop. If anyone can’t go on with it 
when it’s his turn he’ll have to put 
a forfeit on the table. Then after 
the story is finished, we'll make 
those who lost their forfeits do stunts 
to get them back. 
Att Good idea! That’ll 
Bet I don’t miss my turn! 
Jerry Well... once upon a time 
. . . there was an old, old witch. I 
guess she was about two hundred 
years old, and she lived in a tumble- 
down old house in the woods. All 
right, Ben, you take it from there. 
Ben Who,me? Allright. Let’ssee, 
now. Qh, yes. This old house was 
full of horrible, howling ghosts and 
goblins, who would come up out of 
the cellar at midnight to do a little 
haunting. You're next, Cora. 
Cora Oh, my! I can’t think of a 
thing! 


Let’s tell ghost 


No, let 


“ 


be fun! 
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Aut Forfeit! 
give a forfeit! 

Cora Oh, dear! What’ll I give? 
Here. You may have my beads, 
(Puts them on the table.) 

Jerry It’s your turn now, Emma. 
What about those ghosts? 

Emma Nowletmethink. Oh, I know. 


Forfeit! Cora has to 


This old woman, the one that was 
two hundred years old, was the ruler 


They 


of these ghosts and goblins. 
did anything she told them to. 

Patsy (Doubtfully.) Anything? 

Emma Anything. 

Patsy Would they even wash dishes 
and practice music lessons? 

Emma Well-l-l, I suppose so, if she 
told them to. 

Jerry Aw, silly! What would a lot 
of ghosts and goblins be practicing 
music lessons for? Imagine a ghost 
playing the piano! (Laughs aloud 
and pulls Parsy’s hair.) Go on, 
Charles. 

CuarLes Just a minute. 
chance to think this out. (A brie 
pause.) I’ve got it! One Hallo- 
ween night, just like this one, the 
old witch waited in her den until it 
was midnight and the clock struck 
twelve — like this. (Removes apples 
from tin pan on table and strikes i 
twelve times, as the others keep time 
and accompany him by counting aloud 
and nodding heads.) Next! 

Wiu1am Oh, shucks! So this witch 
. . . Oh, that’s no good. Suppose 
I'll have to put up a forfeit. Wait 
till I find something. (Feels in 
pocket and takes out mouth organ, or 
any other small object.) Now don’t 
lose this! I want it back. 

Jerry You'll get it back. Come on, 


Give me a 





Hallo- 
e, the 
until it 
struck 
apples 
rikes it 


yme OD, 


Ruth. What happened after the 
clock struck twelve? 
Ruta When the clock struck twelve 
. all those horrible ghosts came 
cree-ee-ee-ping up out of their dark 
clammy cellar and they formed a 
circle around the old witch. Next! 
Henry Then the old witch said, 
“Now listen to me, all you ghosts 
and goblins. I’m going to send you 
out into the streets to haunt a few 
houses. You must haunt — and 
haunt — and haunt—until— Next! 
Sara Until you find someone who is 
stillawake. It is now past midnight, 
and all mortals should be asleep in 
their beds. No one should be awake 
on this dreadful night but us witches 
and ghosts and goblins. This is our 
night, and any human being who 
dares... Nellie! 


Neture Oh, I’m scared out of my 


wits! Here’s my forfeit! (Puts 
bracelet or other object on table. 
Laughter and jeers from others.) 

Jerry Tubby! Any human being 
who dares? 

Tusspy Any human being who dares 
to stay awake after midnight on Hal- 
loween becomes our Victim!!!! 
You must look into all the windows 
and down all the chimneys and .. . 
Gertrude? 

Gertrupe Br-r.<-r-r-r! And when 
you find anyone who has dared to 
stay awake you are to Grab him and 
.. + Next! 

Curty And then you must bring 
him here to our den — and then — 
Ah-h-h-h-then-n-n! We Shall See 
What We Shall See! And that’s the 
end of our story! 


Att What a story! Hurrah for the 
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witch! Let’s sit up and wait for 
them! ete. (Laughter and applause.) 

NELLIE I'd hate to have any of them 
get hold of me, wouldn’t you? 

Jerry (Jo Patsy.) Well, kid, still 
think you’re not afraid of ghosts 
and goblins? Better watch out! 

Patsy (Scornfully.) Huh! Do you 
think you can scare me with all that 
stuff? I’mnotababy! (Al laugh.) 

Jerry (Laughing.) All right, Sis. 
But you'd better wear your eyes on 
the back of your head, .. . you 
know . . . justincase .. . (Patsy 
grimaces at him.) 

Ciara Qh, just look at that clock! 
It’s half past nine, and time for the 
refreshments! Who wants some 
cider and doughnuts? 

Att Lots of cider and doughnuts! 
M-m-m-m-m-m! Don’t they look 
good! I could eat doughnuts for- 
ever! (Guests are served, amid much 
spontaneous conversation and laughter. 
Hosts say, ““Will you have more?”’, etc. 
Guests reply, “Thank you, I'd like 
another,” or “No, thank you, I’ve 
already had two,” etc.) 

GertrupE Let’s have the forfeits 
now! 

Cora Oh, yes! 
beads back. 
Wriu1am = And I want my harmonica. 

Is it still there? (Cranes neck.) 

Ne.uie And my bracelet, too! 

Ciara Good idea! Who'll ask the 
questions? (Cries of, “Let mel”, 
“T will!” “I know how to do it!”, 
etc.) 

Tussy Let Patsy do it. Give her a 
chance to earn her supper!. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Patsy Oh, goody! 


I want to get my 


And let Charles 














tell what stunts they have to do to 
get their things back! (Cries of 
“** Ray for Charley!”, ““ Think up some 
good ones, Chuck!”’, “ Make ’em work, 
Charley!”’, etc.) 

Cuartes (Hanging back.) 
w-w. O.K. Tlldoit. 
out! (Sits, center front.) 

Patsy (Takes up mouth organ.) This 
forfeit is a valuable one. What 
must the owner do to get it back? 

Cuartes He must dance around the 
room with the owner of that bonnet 
that I see hanging on that hook over 
there. (Points at Sara’s bonnet.) 

Sara (Simpering, amid general hilar- 
ity.) Oh, dear! It’s mine! I 
should never have left it there! 

* Wom (Embarrassed and awkward.) 

Aw-w-w-w, shucks! J can’t dance! 

Willie 
has to dance with Sally! Willie has 
to dance with Sally! Willie has to 
dance with Sally! 

Wituiuam (Takes courage.) Come on 
Sally, let’s show ’em! And all the 
rest of you have to sing “ Yankee 
Doodle” and keep time for us! 

Att We'll keep time! All right, 
“Yankee Doodle”! Yeah! etc. 
Sara (Still simpering.) Oh, Willie, 
I’m sure I can’t! (They grasp each 
others hands and prance about the 
room as the others chant “Yankee 
Doodle” and clap hands in time. 
Laughter and applause as Wi11AM 

and Sara finish.) 

Patsy (Takes up beads.) What must 
this person do to get the forfeit back? 

Cuartes The owner must stand out 
here in the center and cry like a cat 
and bark like a dog that’s chasing 
her. (Cries of “Come on, Cora!”, 


Aw-w- 


Better look 


Att (Sing song in concert.) 
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“Cat and dog fight!””, “ Let’s hear your 
duet, Cora!” etc.) 

Cora (Stepping forward.) Here goes! 
Remember, you asked for it! (Loud 
noises imitating a cat and dog, accom- 
panied by and followed by laughter, 
applause, and cries of “ Here, Kitty!,” 
“Get him, Fido!,” after which Cora 
claims her beads.) 

Patsy Here’s the last one! How can 
the owner get this forfeit back? 

Cuartes The owner of this forfeit 
must say the alphabet backward. 
(Laughter and applause. Cries of 
“Let's hear how smart you are, 
Neuure!”, “ You can do it, Neue!” 
etc.) 

Newure (Comes forward, takes a deep 
breath, closes eyes, and with the help 
of her fingers, laboriously stumbles 
through it, as the others encourage 
and coach her.) Whew! There! I 
didn’t think I could do it! (Ap 
plause, laughter, and comments.) 

Ben (Who has moved off stage.) Oh, 
look! There’s a big tub out here. 
Let’s fill it up with water and duck 
for apples! (Drags tub on stage, 
amid general exclamations of approval 
from all.) 

Ciara Henry, you and Ben bring in 
some buckets of water. You'll find 
the buckets in the kitchen. 

Henry No sooner said than done! 
Come on, Ben. (Both go off.) 

Patsy Do I get a turn to duck for 
apples, Clara? 

Ciara Of course, Patsy. 
you be the first. 

Patsy Hurrah! But no tricks when 
I’m not looking, Jerry! Clara, don’t 
let him tease me! 

Jerry Don’t worry, Sis. 


We'll let 


I’m not 





going to hurt you. Only watch out 
for a stray goblin or ghost. They 
might decide to play a few tricks! 

Patsy (Scornfully.) Oh, goblins! I’m 
not worrying about them half as 
much as I am about you. (General 
laughter. Boys re-enter with buckets 
of water for the tub.) 

Curty Ah, the waterboys! (General 
applause and comment.) Where are 
the apples? 

Ciara Here they are. (Brings bowl 
from rear and puts apples into tub.) 
Sara and Neture Come on, Patsy. 
Get your apple! (Patsy ducks and 

comes up with an apple.) 

Patsy (Spluttering.) There! 
a big one! 

Henry Bet it had a stem on it, too, 
didn’t it? (Laughter.) 

Patsy. (Indignantly.) 
(Takes a bite.) 

Jerry Who's next? 

Rota Me! 

Ben Aw, let the boys have a chance! 

Ruts All right, as soon as I get this 
nice big red one! No pushing, 
now. 

Tussy Keep your hands behind you, 
Miss! 

Ruta (Comes up with apple.) Got it! 

Ben Now it’s our turn. Come on, 
Bill. (They duck together, but come 
up suddenly as the clock strikes. All 
listen as clock strikes ten.) 

Neture (Pretending to be frightened.) 
Oh-h-h-h! I thought it was mid- 
night. Don’t you think it’s time to 
be going? 

Patsy Don’t go yet! I don’t want 
the party to be over so soon! 

GertrupE I don’t either, but Dad’s 
coming with the car to take Sara and 


I got 


It did not! 


me home. He'll be here any minute 
now. Anybody else want a ride? 
(Guests begin preparations for leav- 
ing.) 

Cuaries Bill and I live right next 
door. We don’t need one. 

Ne.ture Mother’s coming at ten- 
thirty to pick up some of us. I sup- 
pose we'd better get ready. I wish 
we didn’t have to go. 

Ciara Isn’t it funny how time flies 
when you're having fun? 

Cora I wish the party were just be- 
ginning, instead of being over. We 
had such a good time, Clara! 

Emma We certainly did. Thanks for 
inviting us, Clara—and you too, 
Jerry. 

Ciara and Jerry We're glad you 
came. Wish we didn’t have to wait 
a whole year for next Halloween! 

Ben and Sara So do we! Well, 
Good night, everyone. (Auto horn 
sounds.) Guess that’s your mother’s 
car, Nell. 

Att Good night! 


We had a grand 
time! See you tomorrow! etc. (Gen- 
eral leavetaking until all have gone.) 

Ben (Thrusting his head back through 


door.) Good night, Patsy. Don’t 
let the goblins get you. 

Patsy Don’t worry about me! 
take care of myself! 

Aut. (Offstage.) Good night, every- 
one. Good night! So long! etc. 
Jerry (Returns from door.) Well, 
that was a pretty good party! 

(Stretches and yawns.) 

Ciara Wasn’tit, though. Everyone 
seemed to be having a good time. 
(Straightens a few chairs.) _ 

Patsy And I’m the champion apple- 
ducker! I got the biggest apple! 


I can 
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Jerry Right you are, Sis! Clara, 
meet thechamp! (Holds up Patsy's 
hand.) Well, (Drops her hand.) I 
suppose we'd all better go to bed 
now. Patsy, you'd better be sure to 
go right to sleep. You know what 
happens to people that the goblins 
catch awake on Halloween! Who 
knows how many ghosts and goblins 
are wandering around the house this 
very minute! Boo-00-00-00-00! 

Patsy Jerry, you stop! I wouldn't 
be afraid of a thousand goblins and 
ghosts! If they tried any tricks, I’d 
show them. 

Ciara Never mind, Patsy. Come 
on, both of you. Mother will think 
we're going to stay up all night if we 
don’t turn in pretty soon. Come 
on, Jerry. Come, Patsy. (Ciara 
and Jerry go to door and wait for 
Patsy.) 

Patsy Allright. I’mcoming. (Goes 
todoor. Ciara puts out bright lights, 
leaving the room dimly lighted. All go 
off. Stage is deserted for a few mo- 
ments. Then Patsy comes stealing 
back.) 

Patsy (In a loud whisper) Ghosts 
and goblins, huh! I’m going to wait 
for them right here! J’ll show them. 
(Sits in chair, center. Soon she nods, 
but awakens with a jerk. Looks about 
in alarm. Then nods again. Then 
falls asleep. Clock strikes twelve off- 
stage, an eerie sound. Ghosts and 
goblins creep in and seize Patsy, who 
sets up a great commotion.) 

Patsy Let goof me! I’m not afraid 
of you! Help! Ghosts! Goblins! 
They've got me! Stop! Stop! I 
won't go! (They carry her off.) 

Curtain 


Scene II 
The den of the witch 

O.tp Moruer Wircu (Sits on throne 
and stirs kettle hanging from tripod. 
Looks anxiously about her. Speaks in 
a croak.) Where can those ghosts 
and goblins be! I sent them out for 
a victim hours ago, and they haven't 
come back yet! (Clock strikes one.) 
There! It’s one o'clock! (Ghostly 
wailing offstage gradually comes 
nearer.) Ah! What’s that? They 
must be coming now! (GuHosts and 
Gos.ins enter, bringing Patsy.) So 
you finally returned. What took 
you so long? 

Ist Guost (Ina sepulchral voice.) It 
was the victim, Dame Witch, the 
victim! 

Wrren Well, what about the victim? 
She ought to be a good big one since 
it took you so long to bring her in. 
Let me look at her! 

2np Guost (Pushing Patsy forward.) 
I’m afraid she isn’t very big, Dame 
Witch, but she is the best one we 
could find. Everyone else had gone 
to bed. This was the only human 
who was still sitting up. And it was 
hardly worth the trouble it took to 
bring her here, because she put up 
such a dreadful struggle that we're 
all battered and worn out. (GuHosts 
and GosB.ins, who have maintained a 
low moaning, now increase their wails.) 

Srp Guost Aye, Mistress, it was in- 
deed a difficult task to bring this 
ferocious human to your den, for she 
kicked, and she scretched, and she 
pushed, and she pulled, until it was 
all we could do to hold her. 

4tH Guost “Tis the truth, Mistress. 
My sister ghost speaks the truth. 
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We are all sadly bruised and worn by 
the attacks of this fierce being. 
(Wails swell in volume.) 

Wrrcn ‘Truly, it must be a dangerous 
creature you have brought to our do- 
mains. I shall cast a spell upon her 
so she cannot harm us further. 
(Rises and comes to Patsy, making 
motions as though casting a spell, and 
uttering strange sounds.) Ixity-pix- 
ity-rixity — ixity-pixity-loo-o0-00- 
00-00! (Patsy stands transfixed.) 
Now you are in our power! We shall 
punish you for what you have done 
tous! (GHosts and Gos.ins form a 
circle around the Wrrcu and Patsy, 
swaying and moaning softly as they 
circle about the pair.) 

Ist Gospitrs You will never, never 
escape from our clutches! 

2xp Gostry We'll pinch you! We'll 
scratch you! We'll tickle the soles 
of your feet! 

Srp Gosiin_ =We'll put blisters on your 
heels, and we'll give you a thousand 
toothaches! 

4ra Gost §=Then you'll be sorry that 
you treated us so roughly! (Guosts 
and Gosutns shriek with weird 
laughter.) 

Patsy (Angrily.) That’s what you 
think! (Makes a sudden lunge at the 
unoccupied throne and pushes it over 
with a great clatter. Din is in- 
creased by beating upon tin cans. 
General pandemonium as the curtain 


falls.) 


Scene III 
The BIL.iKEN living room, dimly lighted 
as at the close of Scene I. The com- 
motion at the close of Scene II con- 
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tinues intermittently as the setting is 
quickly restored to that of the living 
room by removing the black draperies 
and coverings which had transformed 
it into the den of the witch after Scene I. 
The curtain rises to show Patsy kick- 
ing the water buckets around and 
struggling with furniture and cushions, 
i.e., continuing the commotion which 
began at the close of Scene II. 

Patsy There! And there! And an- 
other one! I'll teach you to come 
and bother people in their own 
houses! J’llshow you! (Jerry and 
Ciara dash in, turning on more 
lights.) 

Jerry (Trying to stop Patsy.) What's 
going on here? Wait a minute! 

Ciara Patsy! Stop that noise! 
What’s the matter? 

Patsy (Stops thrashing and rubs her 
eyes in bewilderment.) Oh-b-h! 
Where are those goblins? (Holds 
head. Then rubs it and shakes it as 
though to waken herself.) Oh-h-h-h-h, 
I must have dreamed it! Well — 
they did get me, Jerry. But they 
didn’t keep me. Guess I taught 
them a lesson before I left! (Laughs.) 
I showed them! 

Ciara Patsy, you silly! This time 
I’m going to see that you really do go 
to bed. 

Jerry Guess you had too much Hal- 
loween party, eh, Sis? 

Patsy (As Jerry and Cuiara take her 
hands to go off together) Hm — 
Well, maybe I did. Oh, my! I’m 
tired! (Yawns. Turns to audience 
as curtain falls.) Good night, every- 
body! 

CURTAIN 
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The Magic Pumpkin 


by Lee Kingman 


Characters 

WANDA 

GILDA 

Tue Minstre. 

Mrs. Fircu 

Tony 

MorHER 

Tommy 

WILur 

LonNyY 

Mary 

MILLIE 

First GuarRD 

Seconp GUARD 

CAPTAIN OF THE GUARD 

Tue Kine 

Jacko 

Serrinc A bench by the wayside on a 
bright fall morning. 

Ar Rise Wanna and Gixpa are sitting 
on the bench when the MINSTREL comes 
in left, weeping into a tremendous 
white handkerchief. 

Minstret Hello. 

Wanna and Grtpa = Hello. 

Minstret (Sniffing.) 
day? 

Gitpa_ Certainly. 
it is? 

Minstret I haven't looked. 

Wanpa What’s the matter? Have 
you a piece of something in your eye? 

Minstret (Crossly.) Of course I 
haven’t. Just use your head and 
you'd know why I’m crying. 


Is it a nice 


Can’t you see that 


Grupa _ I don’t see why. 
Mrinstret Well, what day is it today? 
Wanpa It’s the end of October. 
Minstret There . 
Hallowe'en. 
Grupa What’s Hallowe'en? 
Minstrer, My dear child! What's 
Hallowe’en! But I suppose you may 
call it All Saints’ Eve. It’s one and 
the same. Good to some and evil to 
others. (Sighing.) It was evil to 
me! 
Wanpa Why, what happened? 
Mrinstret It’s so sad that I wrote a 
song about it . . . only I’m a mono- 
tone, so I'll have to recite it instead. 
Sit down, now, and I'll say it to you 
. with gestures. (They settle on 
the bench, and he bows to them, takes a 
deep breath and begins.) 
MINSTREL 
I am a homeless wanderer. 
This is my tale of woe. 
I have no home, I have no friends, 
I have no place to go. 


. . you see. It’s 


I used to live in splendor, 

In a large and gilded nook, 

In the palace of our royal king . . . 
I was the pastry cook. 


Boo-hoo, I was the cook. 


The king was kind and gentle, 
And he had a little boy . . . 





day? 


It’s 


hats 
| may 
e and 
vil to 
nil to 


His only son, named Jacko, 
Who was his pride and joy. 


Now Jacko, though he was a prince, 

Was quite a little brat. 

And he had a nasty habit 

Of blowing up like that. (Minstrew 
puffs up his cheeks.) 


Boo-hoo. He used to blow ’em up 


like that. 


It happened several years ago, 
Upon an All Saints’ Eve, 

That Jacko puffed his cheeks up 
And his nurse got in a peeve. 


The nurse was old and fussy. 
She didn’t wait to yell 

But placed on little Jacko 
An old and magic spell. 


Boo-hoo. A wicked, magic spell. 


Gupa Don’t stop! 

Wanna Do go on. 

GipaA =We want to know what hap- 
pened! 

MinstreL Well... 
Jacko gave one feeble scream 
And vanished in thin air. .. . 
He became in just one second 
The boy who wasn’t there. 

Wanna Qh! 

Gipa You can’t stop there! 

MinstreL Oh yes, I can. You try 
and make up a song sometime. It’s 
hard work. 

Wanna But what happened . . . who 
did it? 

MinstreL It was the nurse. She 
turned him into a pumpkin seed 

. and lost the seed. She was 

very careless. 
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Gitpa It is sad. 

Wanva But what happened to you 
. what makes you so sad? 
Minstret Because the king had been 
very fond of just one thing . . . he 
ate it for breakfast and dinner and 
supper . . . pumpkin pie. And I 
was the only one who could make it 
the way he liked it. But, of course, 
after that, he couldn’t bear to eat 
pumpkin pie ... so he fired me. 
And that’s the reason I’m out of 
work . . . pumpkin pie is the only 

thing I can cook. 

Wanpva I’m very sorry. 

Minstret Thank you. So now you 
see, every Hallowe’en I go out look- 
ing for pumpkins . . . just in case 
Jacko should have grown up to be 
one. There’s a ghost of a chance I 
might find him. 

Gitpa_ Was he a very bad boy? 

Minstret No. Do you have a 
brother? 

Wanva Yes. Tony. 

Mrinstret Does he like to tease? 
And play noisy games? 

Wanpa Yes. 

Minstret Then Jacko was like Tony. 
Notbad. Justaboy. (He gets up.) 
Well, I’m on my way. Just remem- 
ber. It’s Hallowe’en. 

Wanpa_ I hope you find him. 
STREL goes out right.) 

Gupa_ So that’s why the king never 
comes out of the castle any more. 
Wanpa And that’s why no one is al- 

lowed to make pumpkin pies. 

Grupa _ And the penalty for eating a 
pumpkin is death. 

Wanpva Poor little boy! I .wonder 
what it would be like to be turned 
into a pumpkin seed. 


(Min- 





Mrs. Fircn (Entering, left.) Good 
morning, dearies. Could an old 
lady rest her bones a minute on your 
bench? 

Grupa There’s not very much room 
for three. 

Wanpva I guess you can take my place. 
(She gets up.) 

Mrs. Fircu (Sitting down slowly.) 
Thank you, dear. This is a very ex- 
citing day and I don’t want to be too 
tired to enjoy it. 

Tony (Strolling 
Heigho! 

Giutpa_ What's exciting about today? 

Wanpva Just because it’s Hallowe’en? 

Tony Nothing’s happened yet. 

Mrs. Fircn Does anything ever 


in from right.) 


happen in broad daylight? No, no. 
A picket-fence and a gatepost are a 
picket-fence and a gatepost in broad 
daylight. 


But at night... you 
can’t quite tell what they are, can 
you? 

Tony No, you can’t. 

Gupa_ They do look different. 

Mrs. Fircn There you are. A per- 
fectly ordinary day can turn into a 
most extraordinary night. You just 
wait and see. 

Wanna (Thoughtfully.) But you have 
to see for yourself, don’t you? 

Mrs. Fircu Yes. (Getting up.) 
Thank you for the rest, lovey. I’m 
off to find me a black cat and a cup 
of tea. (To Wanna.) Here’s a 
present for you. (She pulls out a 
handful of brown stones.) You can 
choose one . . . any one. 

Wanva What are they? 

Mrs. Fitch Take one and take care 
of it and you shall see. (WANDA 
chooses one and the children look at it 
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as Mrs. Fircu hobbles out right.) 

Gitpa It’s nothing but an old brown 
stone. 

Tony Old Mrs. Fitch 

Is a witch! 

Wanna Is she! 

Gitpa_ Of course she is. I wouldn't 
keep anything she gave me. 

Wanpva But she had so many of 
them. 

Moruer (Coming in from right. 
Aren’t you children hungry? I've 
been waiting lunch for you. 

Tony We're coming. 

Grupa We've been talking to people. 
Do you know why the king never 
comes out of the castle any more? 
(Tony, Grupa and Moruer ezit, 
right.) 

Wanva (Speaking to the stone.) | 
wonder what you are. You aren't 
very clean and you look very old. 
(She drops it onto the ground.) There. 
(She puts her foot over it.) Ill bury 
you anyway. You aren’t exactly 
what I’d call a present. What a 
funny day this is! 

Curtain 


Scene II 

Sertinc The same roadway. The same 
bench. But it is dusk, and where 
Wanna buried the stone is a tre- 
mendous pumpkin. 

At Rise A group of children hurry in 
from left. 

Tommy Here it is! 

Wu Look at it! 

Lonny It’s so huge! 

Mary It glows .. . like a star! 

Miture We could see it from way 
across the meadow! 

Wire What is it! 





Tommy It’s a pumpkin. 

Lonny But no one is allowed to grow 
pumpkins. 

Mary I thought it must at least be 
the moon sitting down! (The chil- 
dren walk around the pumpkin, look- 
ing at it. Tony and Wanna and 
Grip and Moruer enter, from right.) 

Tony What’s all the excitement? 

Gupa Maybe some one’s seen a 
ghost. 

Wanvpa Look.. 
kin! 

Grupa _Isn’t it huge! 

Tony (Stretching uponearm.) Why, 
it’s taller than I am! 

Morner I wonder how it got there. 

Wanpva It’s right where I buried the 
stone! 

Morner What stone? 

Wanpa An old woman came by this 
morning and sat on our bench. And 


. look at the pump- 


when she left, she pulled a hand- 
ful of old brown stones out of her 
pocket... . 
Tony And she gave one to Wanda. 
Gupa And we told her to throw it 


away. (Two gentlemen of the King’s 
Guard come in from left.) 
Wanpa But I didn’t throw it away. 
. I buried it. 

Morner But that wasn’t a stone, 
child. That was a seed. 

First Guarp What ho! 
pumpkin. 

Seconp Guarp. Planting a pumpkin 
is high treason and not to be tol- 
erated. Rule 46. (The children 
shrink away, and Wanpva puts her 
arms around Moruer and hides her 
face.) 

First Guarp Who is responsible for 
this deed? (Tue Munsrret enters 
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from right, still dabbing his eyes with 
the handkerchief.) 

Seconp Guarp Come, come. 
up. (No one speaks.) 

First Guarp (Jo Wanpa.) Didn’t 
I hear you say you buried something? 
(WanDaA nods miserably.) 

Gitpa It was just an old stone. 
(Mrs. Frrcu enters from the left and 
stands in the background.) 

First Guarp (To his fellow officer.) 
Call the captain of the guard. We 
ought to make an arrest. 

Moruer But the child didn’t know 
it was a pumpkin seed. 

Seconp Guarp Oh, so you admit it 
was a pumpkin seed! (He blows his 
whistle. Tue Minstre enters a bit 
further and then steps way forward.) 

Mrinstret (To Wanna.) Now, now, 
my dear. 

Wanpva (Looking up and seeing Murs. 
Frrcn.) There she is! She’s the 
one who gave it to me! 

MinstreL Where? 

Wanpa Over there! 

MinstreL That’s the nurse! That’s 
Jacko’s old nurse! (Mrs. Fitc 
turns and hobbles quickly out left.) 
Arrest that woman! (First Guarp 
rushes out left, blowing his whisile. 
SeconD GuarRp rushes out right, blow- 
ing his whistle.) 

Morser Whatever shall we do! 
poor Wanda. 

MinstreEL Does any one have a 
pocket-knife? 

Tommy I have one! 

Minstret Thank you. 

Wanva You aren’t going to cut up 
the pumpkin? 

MinstreL Most certainly. ‘It just 
might be the right one. 


Speak 


My 








Wanpva_ But she had a whole handful 
of seeds! There were so many of 
them! 

Mrinstret (Shrugging his shoulders.) 
Well, if we don’t try it, where are we? 
(He thrusts the knife into the pumpkin. 
Enter the King from right, very fat and 
puffing. Behind him is the Captain 
OF THE GuaRD and the Second 
GUARD.) 

Captain Stop! 

Kine Stop! 

Captary Don’t you know that cut- 
ting a pumpkin is a crime punishable 
by death. 

Mrinstret (Pulling out the knife.) 
Yes. (He bows to the Kina.) Your 
Majesty, I don’t know if you remem- 
ber me or not. I used to be chief 
cook in your kitchen. 

Captary Your Majesty, this man is 
obviously insane! 

Kive Wait a minute . 
minute! Go ahead... . 

Mrvstret If I have Your Majesty’s 
permission, I would like to cut open 
this pumpkin. 

Kine And why do you wish to cut 
open this pumpkin? 

Mivstret I want to see if there's 
anything in it. I have a feeling that 
His Royal Highness, Prince Jacko, 
might be inside. 

Kina Well! 

Captarn Your Majesty, if you'll just 
let me take him away. 

Kixc No. You may open the pump- 
kin. But remember, if my son is 
not inside, you will be put to death 
tomorrow morning. 

Mrinstret (Shudders.) Well, fate is 
fate, I suppose. (He goes up to the 
pumpkin and cuts two large holes for 


. wait a 


eyes, another for a nose and a large one 
for a mouth. For a moment, nothing 
happens. Then as he steps back, 
Jacko crawls out of the mouth.) 

Kina Jacko! (Everyone cheers.) 

Jacko (Blinking.) Hello. 

Kriya Well, well, well. Let me look 
at you! 

Jacko (Shaking himself.) I'm cer- 
tainly glad to be out of there. . 
Kring Thanks to my cook, my boy. 
(First Guarv comes in from left, 

and seeing the Captain, salutes.) 

First Guarp We have captured the 
nurse. What shall we do with her, 
sir? 

Captaris What do you wish, Your 
Majesty? 

Kriya Put her in a dungeon and have 
someone make faces at her for a few 
days. 

Jacko Like this. 
cheeks.) 

Kina (Severely.) That will do, Jacko. 
Remember what happened the last 
time you did that. 

Wanpa Look at the pumpkin! (Tie 
pumpkin has lit up and the face cut by 
the MinstrRet glows out.) 

Mrinstret I knew it was a magic 
pumpkin! 

Kina (To Mrnstrew.) Cook, will 
you come back and be chef in my 
kitchen? 

MinstreL (Kneeling.) Your Majesty, 
nothing would please me more. 

Kina (Touching him on the shoulder.) 
I make you Lord Sir Bottle-Washer 
Cook, Thirty-Fifth Lord of the 
Realm. 

MrinstreL, Your Majesty, I am deeply 
touched. (Still kneeling.) But may 
I ask one favor? 


(He blows up his 





re. 
oulder.) 
Washer 

of the 


n deeply 
But may 


Kina Gladly, my lord. 

Minstret After all, I was only the 
one who opened the pumpkin. I 
feel that the little lady who planted 
the seed should also have some re- 
ward. (He beckons to Wanva, who 
comes forward.) Your Majesty, may 
I present Wanda? (Wanpa curt- 
sies.) 

Kise How do you do, Wanda. I 
suppose the traditional reward is half 
of the Kingdom and the hand of the 
fair princess. However, I don’t 
think you’d know what to do with 
half of my kingdom, would you? 

Wanna No, your Majesty. 

Kine And as you area girl, I couldn’t 
very well give you the hand of the 
fair princess even if I had a daughter. 
All I have is Jacko, and I don’t know 
as you'd want him. 

Wanna (As Jacko makes a face at 
her.) I... don’t think so. 

Kiva Then suppose we solve it by 


making you the fair princess. Ladies 
and Gentlemen, I give you Princess 
Wanda! 

Tommy Three cheers for Princess 
Wanda! (They cheer.) 

Kina (To Wanpa.) You can live at 
home or in the castle or do anything 
you please. The castle isn’t steam- 
heated. 

Wanpva (Curtseying.) You are very 
kind, Your Majesty. 

Kiya And one more thing. From 
now on, every year on this day, the 
people of my kingdom shall celebrate 
Hallowe’en, the day when my son 
was returned to me. (7o WANDA.) 
What would be a good way to cele- 
brate? 

Wanna (Thinkingamoment.) I think 
every one ought to cut out a face on a 
pumpkin and put a candle in it, and 
call it a Jack-o-lantern. 


CURTAIN 


Jack and Jill 


By Helen Freudenberger 


Characters 

Jack, small boy of about eleven. Dressed 
in play suit with large tie. 

Jitu, slightly smaller than Jack. 
Dressed in print dress and large white 
apron, which she takes off to play in. 

Moruen, taller girl, dressed in long, full 
skirt and apron. Made up severely. 
May wear wig or dust cap if desired. 

Farry, graceful, slender girl who can do 


a simple dance. Wears the traditional 
fairy costume with wings, etc. White 
dress. 

Eves, three small boys of about the 
same height and who march together 
in simple design. 

Tre The morning of the eventful 
tumble. 

Setrmnc A door-yard before a rather 
large plain brown cottage painted on 
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the background. A door and window 
in the house actually open off the 
stage. Flowers made of crepe paper 
or real potted plants are set in beds 
along the house to give a cheery home- 
like atmosphere. A walk of flat 
stones leads from the door to the right 
of the stage and off right. A carpet 
of green paper matting may be used to 
give the appearance of grass. (JACK 
and Jiu are discovered playing, mak- 
ing mud pies, near the walk.) 

Jack Here, Jill, let me do that stir- 
ring. You'll get mud on your nice 
clean dress. 

Juxt No, I won’t get it on me, Jack. 
Besides, I’m not as messy as you are; 
and if you get mud on yourself, 
Mother will scold you something aw- 
ful. 

Jack Not any worse than she would 
you. Isn’t this a nice mud pie? 
Anyway, I'd rather she would punish 
me than you. 

Jux Well, I wouldn’t. Come on, 
let’s not make mud pies any more. 
Let’s play Tag. (They play, running 
about noisily on the stage.) 

Morner (Thrusts her head out of the 
window.) Here, here! What’s this? 
(The children stop.) Why aren’t you 
after that water? Answerme? Why 
aren’t you getting the pail filled? 
You lazy children; I’ve a mind. . . . 

Jack It’s my fault, Mother. I... . 

Ju No, it’s my fault. I wanted to 
play. 

Moruer I’ve told you not to inter 
rupt me. Now go fetch that water 
and then I'll punish you for having 
been naughty. Hurry now, because 
I need the water for the lentils! 

Jack Please, where’s the pail? 


Morner Don’t ask such silly ques- 
tions. Where it always is, of course. 
It’s by the back door. (JAcK goes 
off left.) Such stupid children | 
never thought I'd have. And you're 
dirty, too. Why... . (Jack re- 
enters, left, carrying very large wooden 
pail.) Now hurry there; don’t go 
slow! 

Ju. (Who has been cowering back, 
runs to Jack.) Here, let me help 
you. 

Moruer No you don’t, Miss Priss! 
You'll go to the kitchen and keep 
the lentils from scorching. 

Ju. Please, Mother; the pail’s too 
heavy for him. 

Morner Don’t sassme. Now march. 
To your work, both of you. And 
don’t sing, because I want to sleep. 
(She almost pushes Jiu off left, then 
enters through door of house. Jack 
goes off right, slowly. After a second, 
both Jack and Jiu come tiptoeing 
onto the stage and bump into each other, 
center, because they are watching the 
window.) 

Juu. Oh! 

Jack Jiil, I came back for you. Did 
she beat you? 

Ju No, but she said she would when 
she woke up. 

Jack Maybe you'd better go back 
and watch the lentils. She’d be aw- 
ful mad if they scorched. 

Jux. (Tossing her head.) Let her be 
mad then. I’m going with you to 
carry the water. 

Jack I can get along all right. 

Juz No, I’m going to help you carry 
it. It’s too heavy for you to carry 
alone. 

Jack We'd better hurry, then, before 
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she wakes up. (They hurry off right, 
carrying pail between them.) 
Curtain 
* * * 
Scene II 
(Farry enters right doing a sprightly 
dance. She pauses center stage.) 
Farry 
This is my birthday 
And I must make it a mirth-day 
Because I’m now a real fairy 
And my wings are so airy 
I must make everyone gay. 
(Does a few more steps.) Jack and 
Jill are sad, did you see them? They 
are the best and kindest children in 
the village. I shall have to reward 
them. I must make them happy. 
But how? (A noise of marching feet 
off right. Enter Ex.ves.) 
E.ves Ha. 
Ist Exr Ha. 
2np Etr Ha. 
Srp Extr Ha, ha! 
Farry Who are you? 
ELvEs 
We are the elves of the well on the 
hill; 
We don’t like Jack and we don’t like 
Jill. 
We came out of our caves, 
Like so many knaves, 
To do what harm we could. 
Farry Why do you want to do harm? 
There’s so much good you can do! 
ELVEs 
They riled our well, 
And now we tell, 
That those who disturb us 
Will not long perturb us; 
Though they are small, 
They all must fall! 
Farry Oh, you mean things. 


Ist Err We aren’t mean; we're just 
looking out for ourselves. 

Srp Er They riled our water. They 
yelled down our well. And they dis- 
turb us. 

2np Etr And we must punish them. 

ELVEs 
Though we're not churlish 
Still we’re not girlish. 

We know our work 

And may not shirk. 

Do our duty we must, 
Though earth turn to dust. 

Farry But surely they didn’t mean to 
disturb you. They probably didn’t 
know that it was your water. 

Ist Etr But they knew it was some- 
one’s water. 

2np Extr_ And they shouldn’t have dis- 
turbed it without permission anyway. 
So we shall teach them a lesson 


they'll not forget. 
$rp ELF 


Ha, ha! We'll get them yet. 
A lesson they’! learn 
When we finish our turn. 

Farry What are you going to do to 
them? 

ELvVEs 
They climbed our hill 
Now let them spill 
All the water 
So their Mother will spank them for 

their fall 
And then they will bawl! 
(They march in formation and exit 
right.) 

Farry (Goes center.) Oh, those mean 
elves! What will I do to help poor 
Jack and Jill! I can’t stop those 
mean elves; and they'll make Jack 
and Jill late so their Mother will beat 
them. Oh, what can I do? (She 











sinks to the floor and buries her head 
in her hands. After a second, she 
rises happily.) But I’ve forgotten 
that I’m now a real grown-up fairy! 
I can do something! I'll not let 
them hurt the children! (Noise off 
right. Screams of Jack and Jr.) 
Oh, I’m too late! 

Moruer (Thrusts head out of window.) 
What was that noise? (She cannot 
see the Farry.) I'll bet those chil- 
dren are up to something again. 
Yes, that Jill had to go along after 
the water... and they’ve fallen 
down and spilled it! Just wait till I 
get tothem. I'll teach them to dis- 
obey me! (She disappears from the 
window.) 

Farry I can stop her from being so 
cruel to them. 

Hi lee, hi lo, 

Now fast, not slow, 

Drop your frown from your face 
And smile apace, 

Be kind and good 

As a Mother should. 

Hi lee, hi lo. 

(Does light steps down right as 
Moruer enters from door of house. 
Waves wand, then stands in corner.) 

Morser Well, I'll fix thosetwo. I'll 
. . . Why, I feel so strange. I won- 
der what’s the matter. (Passes hand 
over face; begins smiling.) Where 
are Jack and Jill? Now I remem- 
ber; they fell. O, are they hurt? 
(Exits right, calling:) Jack, Jill. 
(Enter E.ves, marching.) 

ELvEs 
Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Those children fell, 
As we did tell, 
And now we watch with glee 


To see them across their mother’s 
knee. 

Then them she’ll spank, 

And their ears she'll yank, 

Because they spilled the water. 

Srp Etr How they'll cry and cry! 

Ist Err They'll be sorry they riled 
our well. 

2np Evr We are doing our duty when 
we punish them. 

ELVEs 
Let’s go turn the milk 
And rot the silk 
And fill the garden with weeds. 

For we must show 
That they can grow 
As well as plants she needs. 

lst Err No, let’s wait till she punishes 
them. It’llbefun. (Enter Moruenr, 
Jack and Ju right, arm in arm.) 

Moruer So Jack fell down first? 

Jnmx Yes, and broke his crown. 

Moruer His crown? Broke? 

Jack Aw, I just hit my head real hard. 
And then Jill came tumbling after! 
Jux And I’m glad I did, too. It was 
so much quicker. I got to you much 
sooner than if I’d had to walk down 

that steep hill. 

Moruer There, there, dear. I know 
that you like to be with your brother. 
T’'ll not ever separate you again. And 
I won’t ever be mean to you again, 
nor beat you. Here, let’s all peel 
these apples to eat. 

Etves (Coming forward.) 

What’s wrong with the woman, has 
she lost her mind? 

To punish them has she declined? 

We must do something! 

Farmy (Enters right.) No, you'll not 
do anything! 

E.ves What! 


You back again? 





Farry Yes, and foralways. I am the 
spirit of Kindness, and I’ve just be- 
come a real grown-up fairy. This is 
my birthday, and I shall celebrate it 
by making Jack and Jill happy. 
Away, away, bad elves! 

You belong on shelves. 

So hi lee, hi lo, 

Away you go. 

Back to your well 

Where you shall dwell. 

No more be mean, 

But always gleam 

On those who come for water. 

Hi lee, hi lo, 

Away you go. 

(She drives them off right.) (Trips 
over to the Morner and Jack and 
Jitu; touches them with her wand.) 
Now they are gone. They will not 
trouble you any more. 

Morner Whoare you? Who will not 
trouble us any more? 

Farry Iam the Spirit of Kindness. I 
have just removed the spell of the 
Well-Elves from you. They were 
the cause of your misfortunes, dear 
lady. But they will not trouble you 
again. You will always be happy. 

Jitu What lovely wings you have! 

Farry I have two of them, because 


brothers and sisters should never 
quarrel or fight. And they are pure 
white because little boys and girls 
should never disobey their mothers. 
And they are light and graceful be- 
cause I love my mother, as you 
should love yours, too. 
Jack AND Jitu. Oh, we do! 
nice now! 
Morner I’m so glad you're here. 
Won’t you stay with us always? 
Famy No, you are happy now. I 
must go and find others that are not 
happy, and make them so. So good- 
bye, Jack and Jill. Goodbye, dear 
lady. I’m glad that you are now 
good to Jack and Jill. Goodbye, 
goodbye. . . . (Dances off right.) 
Moruer She’s such a good fairy. And 
to think, you were almost killed! 
Jack But we weren’t, Mother. 


She’s so 


Juxu May we help you, Mother? 

Moruer Yes, you may play with Jack 
while I fix the lentils. 

Jack AND Jn Let us help you! 

Moruer Of course, dears, if you want 


to. (Takes a step forward.) And 

to think, this happiness is all because 

of the spirit of Kindness! (Jack 

and Jiu run up and embrace her.) 
CURTAIN 








Old Lady Witch’s Party 


by Alice Very 


Characters 


Otp Lapy Wirce Mzrs. Spratt 
Jack (Later Jack- Raccrepy ANN 


o-Lantern) Wrrcn’s Cat 
JTL OwL 
BrusHMAN Bat 
Broom SHEETS 
Litre Bip WEASEL 
Miss Morret MonkKEY 
SPIDER TEACHER 
Mr. Spratt Ice Cream Man 


Tre Halloween. 
Piace Tue Wrrcn’s House. 
At Rise Op Lapy Wires, Jack and 
Jiu are trying to tidy the room. 
Oup Lapy Wircu 
My house is so bad 
It makes me quite sad. 
There’s a ditch at the door 
And dirt on the floor. (Yawns.) 
I'll go out 
And look about. 
(Goes out door and falls in ditch.) 
Jack and JILL 
Old Lady Witch 
Fell in the ditch! 
(Pull her out.) 
Oup Lapy Wrrcu 
But I picked up a penny there 
And now I am rich! (Showing penny.) 
What shall I buy now? 
A broom or a cow? 
Jack and Ji 
Buy a broom 
And sweep this room. 
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(BRUSHMAN comes to door.) 
BRUSHMAN 
What do you lack? 
It’s here in my pack. 
Oxtp Lapy Wrrcs 
A broom that will sweep 
While I am asleep. 
BrUsHMAN 
I haven't any 
For less than a penny. 
Ovp Lapy Wircn Here is a penny. 
BrusumMan And here is a_ broom. 
(They exchange.) 
Jack and Ji. 
Now get busy 
And sweep this room. 
Broom 
Out of my way while I get going. 
I'll raise such a dust you'll think it’s 
snowing. 
(Sweeps rubbish out into ditch.) 
Oup Lapy Wircu 
Now my house is fine and clean. 
We'll have some fun for Hallo 
ween. 
Jack and Ji 
A party, a party, a very fine party! 
Whom shall we ask to come? 
Jack We'll ask the bat and the 
witch’s cat — 
Juu Little Miss Muffet and little 
Jack Spratt — 
Jack The owl and the howl, a sheet 
and a towel — 


Jun Raggedy Ann and a big tin 
pan — 
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Man. 
window.) 

LittLe Brrp 
I'll fly, Pll fly 
As high as the sky, 
As high as the steeple, 
And tell all the people. 
(Hops out door.) 

Op Lapy Wrrcu 
You get water and I’ll get flour 
And we'll have a pudding in half an 

hour. 

(Jack and Jiu get big pail and run 
out of door. Own Lapy Wrrcn gets 
huge kettle and spoon. A loud crash 
is heard off stage. Jack and Ju 























































































































nny. tumble in door.) 
broom. Jack My head, my head! 
Ju He’s nearly dead! 
Ovp Lapy Wircs 
What became of the vinegar jug? 
Where’s that broom? He’ll have to 
lug. 
ing. (Broom goes out with pail. Op 
ink it’s Lapy Witcu gets jug from dresser, 
sets it on table, takes brown paper from 
.) table, patches up Jack, but does very 
poor job.) 
ean. Jun (Laughing.) 
Hallo Oh, ho, ho, do you look well! 
How can you go like that, pray tell? 
JACK 
e party! Just you wait and soon you'll see. 
? Swelled heads don’t bother me. 
und the (Goes out.) 
Otp Lapy Wircn (To Jit.) 
id little The apples are ripe on the old apple- 
tree. 
, a sheet Go, pick up a basket and bring them 
to me. 
big tin (Jruu takes basket from dresser and 








goes out. Enter Broom with pail, 





Jack And don’t forget the Ice Cream 
(A little bird hops in at the 





starts to pour water on floor. Op 

Lapy Wirtcs drops kettle and catches 

water in it.) 
Oup Lapy Wirc# 

Oh my, Oh fie, you naughty elf! 

I'll have to lug that pail myself. 

(Broom takes off mop wig and wipes 

up floor. Enter Lrrrtx Miss Murrert 

and SPIDER.) 
Miss Murret 

Here is my spider, all ready for tea; 

Or perhaps he’d like cider, or curds 

and whey. 

(Enter Mr. and Mrs. Spratt.) 
Mrs. Spratt I hope dinner’s ready. 
Mr. Spratt I hope you have none. 
Otp Lapy Wircn Lawk-a-mercy-me, 

we've hardly begun! (Enter Rac- 

GEDY ANN.) 

RaGccepy ANN 

Here I am, little Raggedy Ann. 

If you want me to help you I'll do 

what I can. 

(Bustles about, getting party ready. 

Enter Cat, followed by Ow and Bat.) 
Cat Meow! meow! meow! Watch 

me make a bow. (Bowing very low.) 

(Sings, waving his tail, while Ow1 and 

Bat circle around.) 

The Owl and the Bat and the Witch’s 

Cat 

Went for a sail in the Witch’s hat. 

The moon shone bright, 

So all the night 

They sang and they sailed till the 

Witch said Scat! 
Owtand Bar (Joining chorus.) 
They yowled and they howled till the 
Witch said Scat! 
Ovp Lapy Wircxu 

Out, you pest! 

Broom, do the rest! 

(Broom chases them till Ow. and Bat 





climb up and roost on dresser and Cat 
crawls under table. Enter Ju. with 
basket.) 

Raccepy ANN. What'’s in your basket? 
(Looking.) Apples! — how nice! 
Who'll bob for apples? (Placing 
them in kettle.) 

Cat I'd rather have mice. (All bob 
for apples, with shouts and laughter. 
Suddenly a strange light appears at 
window.) 

Miss Morrgr Qh, oh, what’s that? 

Mrs. Spratt What’s what? 

Miss Murrer Look there! 
ing.) 

Some goblin is coming 

To give us a scare. 

(All scream. Enter Jacx-O-Lan- 
TERN, followed by SHeets.) 

Jack 

Ho, ho, ho! 

You don’t know 

Who it was that scared you so. 
(Takes off pumpkin head and shows 
Jacx’s face.) 

Cat 

He traded his head for a pumpkin 
instead. 

“It looks so much better,” I hear 
that Jack said. 

JacK 
Watch out what you do. 

Watch out what you say. 

Jack-o-lantern will get you if you 
are too gay. 

(Puts on pumpkin head and shakes 

it at Cat.) 

SHEETS 
Hoo! hoo! hoo! 

We'll get you! 
Own (Echoing.) 
Hoo! hoo! hoo! 
Sueets What was that? 


(Point- 


Cat 
Mew! mew! mew! 
The Witch’s Cat. 
(Ow1 and Bat jump down from dresser. 
Cat, Jack, Sueets, Own and Bar 
chase each other around the table. 
Enter WEASEL.) 
Weaset (Running.) 
Helter-skelter! 
Give me shelter! 
(Enter Monkey, also running.) 
MonkKEY 
Wait till I catch you! 
I'll get you, you weasel, you! 
(Chases Weaset around table.) 
Rest or Company (Sing in Chorus.) 
All around the vinegar jug 
The Monkey chased the Weasel! 
(Weaset pulls cork out of jug. A 
loud pop.) 
MonkKEY 
Oh, who shot me? 
I think he got me! 
(Enter Teacuer and Ice Cream 
Man, with wares.) 
TEACHER 
Join hands in a ring. 
We'll dance and we'll sing. 
And when the fun’s over 
A treat we may bring. 
(All dance in a circle and sing.) 
ALL 
Around and around and up in the air 
On wings and on brooms you may fly 
if you dare. 
As light as a fairy, as bright and as 
airy, 
We dance and we prance, and we say 
what we mean — 
Hurrah for the witches and old 
Halloween! 
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Part Four 





NARRATOR 


Defense Through Education 


A Pageant for American Education Week 


Music Children’s chorus sings, with 


accompaniment, “ America, the Beau- 
tiful.”” 

(Downstage.) American 
Education week! . . . In our United 
States, we proudly boast, education 
is free, and public, and universal. 
But what is American education? 
Is it no more than sitting in class- 
rooms for a number of years, learning 
some lessons by heart, and then 
going out into a world where such 
things are forgotten and unneeded? 
Is education just “book-learning” 
— or something to show off — or an 
excuse for parties and football games? 
What is education? 


Music Chorus sings a few lines of 


“ America, the Beautiful,” as curtain 
slowly rises. 


Narrator Education— is Socrates 


in Ancient ‘Greece, teaching the 
young to think, though he die for it. 
(Spotlight picks out Socrates stand- 
ing talking —in pantomime — with 
two Greek boys, explaining something 
tothem.) . . . Education — is young 
Abe Lincoln in a log cabin, studying 
well-worn books by candle-light. 
(Spotlight picks out LIncoLN sitting 
on a crude bench with a candle on it, 
poring over a book.) . . . Education 
is the early colonists, taxing them- 
selves to establish schools even before 
they were sure of their daily bread 


and their safety from the Indians. 
(Spotlight on small group of men in 
colonial costumes, gathered before a 
small table. One sits at the table as if 
presiding, another with a pen and a 
sheet of paper acts as secretary. A 
third is addressing them earnestly, 
in pantomime. Behind them, two 
colonists with muskets stand guard, 
alert for danger.) . . . Education is 
immigrant fathers and mothers, 
working themselves to the bone so 
that their children may enjoy bene- 
fits which they themselves never had. 
(Spotlight on a middle-aged woman 
scrubbing a floor, a laborer swinging a 
pickaze, a tailor with needle and 
thread stitching a jacket. All three 
slowly stop working and turn with 
beaming faces towards a procession of 
three young people: a boy dressed for 
grammar-school graduation and car- 
rying a diploma, who walks across the 
circle of light downstage and disap- 
pears; a girl dressed for high-school 
graduation and carrying a diploma 
and a bouquet of flowers, who similarly 
walks across the light and disappears; 
and a youth in cap and gown, with his 
college diploma, who also crosses and 
disappears.) . . . Education — means 
health improved and longer life. 
(Lights up. Across the stage goes a 
well-spaced procession: First, smaller 
boys and girls, two abreast, one pair 





carrying huge toothbrushes, the second 
pair bottles of milk, the third pair 
fruits and vegetables; next, also by 
two's, come older boys in baseball 
uniforms, carrying bats and gloves, 
and older girls with tennis rackets.) 
. . . Education — means better jobs 
and better living — (Procession of 
young civil engineers, scientists, doc- 
tors, lawyers, teachers, machinists, 
aviators, architects, business execu- 
tives, politicians, air hostesses, etc., 
each with some typical piece of equip- 
ment or uniform: stethoscope, brief 
case, tripod and plumb line, bacterio- 
logical telescope, acetylene torch and 
goggles, flier’s helmet, etc.) — better 
farms and better homes — (Proces- 
sion of farmers with models of up-to- 
date farm machinery such as tractors, 
dynamos, milk separators; and farm 
women with models of washing ma- 
chines, electric refrigerators, etc.) — 
higher culture and a richer life. 
(Procession of actors in costumes, mu- 
sicians with their instruments, paint- 
ers with easels, followed by men and 
women carrying books and watching 
the artists interestedly.) . . . Educa- 
tion — means greater security and 
mightier defense. (Procession of re- 
search experts and inventors in work- 
ing clothes, carrying and studying 
small models of battleships, tanks, 
airplanes, and cannon. Just before 
the last of these goes offstage, the 
NaRRATOR concludes.) Education — 
means — power! (Blackout. Short 
pause.) 


ness, was not yet five full years old 
when, on April 13, 1635, a general 
meeting of its citizens made an im- 
portant decision. . . . 

(Hum of conversation as spotlight 
picks out a small table at which sits 
the presiding officer of the town meet- 
ing, Governor Dun ey, on the left, 
and to the right, a short distance from 
the table, several men in Puritan cos- 
tumes, representing the front row of 
the meeting; other rows of people, pre- 
sumably, are seated behind them, 
though not seen in the darkness. Up- 
stage, two Puritans with 17th century 
flintlocks stand guard against possible 
Indian attacks.) 


Duptey (Raps slowly with his gavel 


for silence, then says solemnly.) It is 
generally agreed, then, that our 
brother Mr. Philemon Pormort shall 
be intreated to become schoolmaster 
for the teaching and nourturing of 
children with us. (Heads nod in 
strong approval. Spotlight out.) 


Narrator Thus was established the 


first permanent school in the land 
that later was to become the United 
States of America — a school which 
carries on proudly today as the Bos- 
ton Public Latin School. 

(Dynamically.) All through New 
England, and here and there through- 
out the other British colonies, the 
system of public schools spread. 
1636! 


Voice 1 The Massachusetts General 


Court votes the sum of four hundred 
pounds to found what is today Har- 


Narrator American education began 
way back with almost the very first 
colonists. The town of Boston, on Voice 2 Massachusetts passes a law 
the edge of the New England wilder- requiring all its towns to establish 
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vard College! 
Narrator 1647! 
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public schools when they reach a 
standard size! 

NARRATOR 1650! 

Voice 3 Connecticut passes a law 
establishing public schools! 

Voice 4 New York establishes public 
schools! 

Voice 5 New Jersey establishes public 
schools! . . . 

Narrator The lights of learning 
flashed on farther and farther west, 
though there and in the south, prog- 
ress was slower. The next big ad- 
vance came with action by the 
United States Congress. In 1787, 
Congress passed an “Ordinance for 
the Government of the Territory 
Northwest of the River Ohio,” which 
included the declaration that: 

(Spotlight on Cierk of the House, 
reading a bill.) 

CrerK “Religion, morality, and 
knowledge, being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall be forever encour- 
aged.” (Spot out.) 

Narrator This law set aside one- 
sixteenth of the land of each town- 
ship in the ‘new territory for the 
support of schools! . . . Then, dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth 
century, there were introduced or 
discussed the first high-schools, man- 
ual training schools, mechanics’ in- 
stitutes, teachers’ seminaries, asso- 
ciations and institutes, and the pub- 
lication of educational journals. 
Professional schools and depart- 
ments, technological institutions, and 
learned societies flourished. Eve- 
ning schools and special schools for 
working people, schools for the 


BerkeLtey (Haughtily.) “I 


blind, deaf, morons, orphans and 
the wayward were established during 
those years. 

But progress was not always 
smooth and easy. In the south, 
there were some private schools in 
colonial days, but of free schools the 
Royal Governor Berkeley of Vir- 
ginia said in 1671: 

(Spotlight on GoveRNoR BERKE- 
LEY.) 
thank 
God there are no free schools nor 
printing-presses, and I hope we shall 
not have them these hundred years; 
for learning has brought disobedi- 
ence, and heresy, and sects into the 
world, and printing has divulged 
them and libels against the best 
of governments: God keep us from 
both!” 


NARRATOR It was not until the efforts 


of Thomas Jefferson that a free 
school system was established in 
Virginia. In Pennsylvania, even af- 
ter the Revolution, practically the 
only public schools were “pauper 
schools” until 1834, when the Penn- 
sylvania legislature passed a law 
providing for a system of common 
schools. This law created a storm of 
opposition all over Pennsylvania. It 
was violently attacked, and in the 
state senate the next year, a bill to 
repeal the law was passed and sent 
to the State House of Representa- 
tives. The fate of educational prog- 
ress in the great state of Pennsylva- 
nia — and perhaps, through its in- 
fluence, elsewhere — was at stake. 
(Lighis up, revealing a section of 
the Pennsylvania House of Representa- 
tives in session. The SPEAKER is at 








SPEAKER 


his desk, right, gavel in hand. Rows 
of chairs, facing right, are occupied by 
Representatives. One member is ad- 
dressing the house from the upper 
right center, just before the SpEAKER’s 
desk.) 

MempBer Mr. Speaker, the people of 
the great state of Pennsylvania want 
this new-fangled and expensive 
school law repealed! (Applause.) 
Town after town has held meetings 
of protest. (Louder applause.) Many 
of the members of this house were 
defeated in the recent elections be- 
cause they voted for the bill last 
year. (Silence.) Out of fifty-one 
counties, thirty-eight have sent in 
petitions for its repeal. (Loud ap- 
plause.) The state Senate has heeded 
the sentiments of people by voting 
for repeal. It’s up to us now to do 


the same — and so put an end to the 
notion that all children, no matter 
how poor or no-good their parents 
may be, deserve the same education 
as those from honest, well-to-do 
families — (Indignantly) at the pub- 


lic expense! I say repeal the law! 
(He takes his seat amid terrific ap- 
plause. The Speaker lets the ap- 
plause continue for a litile while, 
then raps for order and soon gets it.) 
Is there any further dis- 
cussion? (Silence.) Then if not, 
let us proceed — 
Srevens Mr. Speaker. 
Speaker The chair recognizes the 
member from Adams County, the 
Honorable Thaddeus Stevens. 
(STEVENS goes to spot before SpeaK- 
eR’s desk and turns forward, amid 
derisive remarks such as: ““The poor 
man’s champion!” ... “* You’re 


MEMBER 


wastin’ the taxpayers’ time and 
money!” . . . “ You're licked before 
you start!” The Speaker raps 
several times for quiet, and at last gets 
it.) 


Srevens (Wiping his lips with a 


handkerchief, he begins quietly — so 
quietly that representatives have to 
lean forward to hear him, and some 
even hush others, out of simple curi- 
osity to catch what he is saying. 
“Mr. Speaker: . . . It would seem 
to be humiliating to be under the 
necessity (He now has their attention, 
and speaks louder), in the nineteenth 
century, of entering upon a formal 
argument to prove the utility, and 
to free governments, the absolute 
necessity, of education. . . . And | 
will not insult this House or our 
constituents by supposing any course 
of reasoning necessary to convince 
them of its high importance. 
(Sarcastically.) You can 
stop right there. We're convinced! 
(Laughter. Speaker raps with 
gavel.) 


Stevens Such necessity would be de- 


grading to a Christian age and a free 
republic. . . . (Members grow quiet.) 
If an elective republic is to endure 
for any length of time, every elector 
must have sufficient information, 
not only to accumulate wealth and 
take care of his pecuniary concerns, 
but to direct wisely the Legislature, 
the Ambassadors, and the Executive 
of the nation; for some part in all 
these things, some agency in approv- 
ing or disapproving of them, falls 
to every freeman. (Pause.) If, 
then, the permanency of our govern- 
ment depends upon such knowledge, 
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it is the duty of government to see 
that means of information be dif- 
fused to every citizen. This is a 
sufficient answer to those who deem 
education a private and not a public 
duty — who argue that they are will- 
ing to educate their own children, 
but not theirneighbor’schildren. . . . 

Memper And they’re right! (Some 
applause. SPEAKER raps with gavel.) 

Srevens We are told that this law is 
unpopular — 

Vorces You're right! .. . The peo- 
ple don’t want it! ... They’re 
outraged! ... (Shouts of agree- 
ment.) 

Stevens — and that the people of the 
state desire its repeal. Has it not 
always been so with every new re- 
form in the condition of man? Old 


habits and old prejudices are hard to 


be removed from the mind. Every 
new improvement which has been 
gradually leading man from the 
savage through the civilized up to a 
highly cultivated state, has required 
the most strenuous and often perilous 
exertions of the wise and the good. 
But, sir, much of its popularity is 
chargeable upon the vile arts of 
unprincipled demagogues. (Murmur 
among members.) Instead of at- 
tempting to remove the honest mis- 
apprehensions of the people, they 
cater to their prejudices, and take 
advantage of them, to gain low, 
dirty, temporary, local triumphs. 
MemBer (Jnfuriated.) Name names, 
why don’t you? Or take that back! 
(The others are silent and thoughtful. 
The SPEAKER raps with his gavel.) 
Stevens I would not foster nor flatter 
ignorance to gain political victories, 
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which, however much they might 
profit individuals, must prove disas- 
trous to our country! . . . (He takes 
a drink of water, then resumes quietly.) 

Sir, I trust that when we come to 
act on this question, we shall take 
lofty ground—look beyond the 
narrow space which now circum- 
scribes our vision— beyond the 
passing fleeting point of time on 
which we stand — and so cast our 
votes that the blessing of education 
shall be conferred on every son of 
Pennsylvania — shall be carried 
home to the poorest child in the 
meanest hut of your mountains, so 
that even he may be prepared to act 
well his part in this land of freedom, 
and lay on earth a broad and a solid 
foundation for that enduring knowl- 
edge which goes on increasing throu,zh 
increasing eternity.” 

(Silence. Then a great burst of 
applause, in which all but two or three 
of the members join. Lights and ap- 
plause fade.) 

Narrator That speech by Thaddeus 
Stevens saved free public education 
in Pennsylvania. .. . Elsewhere, 
too, more and better education found 
able champions — foremost among 
them, Horace Mann in Massachu- 
setts and Henry Barnard in Connec- 
ticut and Rhode Island... . In 
time, education—free, public, and uni- 
versal became a natural element of 
the American scene. But by no one 
were its advantages so keenly appre- 
ciated as by the immigrants who 
flocked here from Europe in search of 
freedom and opportunity. . . . Let 
us look into the home of a typical im- 
migrant family, some forty or fifty 








years ago — the family of Jan Slo- 
mak, a simple shoe worker, who 
came across the ocean from what 
was to be known as Czechoslovakia, 
then under the rule of the Austro- 
Hungarian emperor... . 

(The scene is the living-room in the 
neatly kept home of the Slomak family. 
Spotless white curtains with colored 
flower-borders. Large round table in 
center, chairs at table and in corners. 
On the walls, pictures of Washington 
and Lincoln. The room as a whole 
gives the impression that its inhabit- 
ants are poor but self-respecting.) 

(Jan Stomak, the head of the house, 
is a muscular man in his forties. 
Wearing a plaid shirt open at the 
throat, he sits quietly in a chair, up 
left, smoking a pipe and reading a 
newspaper printed in the Czech lan- 
guage. Mrs. Sromak, his wife, a 
pleasant looking woman of about 35, 
sits at right side of table, doing needle- 
work on a piece of cloth with a peasant 
pattern. Tommy, aged 11, sits at left 
side of table, trying to study a school- 
book, but actually very restless. Little 
Louisa, 6, is sitting on a carpet on the 
clean floor, down left, playing with a 
cheap cloth doll, which she is putting to 
sleep in a tiny blanket. 

(Tommy, after shifting arms and 
legs several times, turns a few pages 
quickly, then stands up.) 

Mrs. Stomak (Speaks with an ac- 
cent.) What's the matter, Tomas? 
(She pronounces the name in Czech 
fashion, the “‘o” long, almost as in 
“*home.”’) 

Tommy (Defiantly.) I think I've 
studied enough for today, and my 
name’s Thomas, not Tomas. Why 
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don’t you talk American? 

Stomak (Looking up; speaks with an 
accent, quietly but commandingly.) 
Tomas! Is that how you speak to 
your mother? 

Louisa (Putting her finger to her lips.) 
Sh! Sh! You wake up my baby. 
Tommy Aw, pop, I’m sorry. I didn’t 
mean nothing. But the fellows al] 
call me Tommy, and I like it. It 
sounds more American — Can’t I go 

play with my gang now? 

Mrs. Stomak Do you know your les- 
son — good? 

Tommy (After a moment.) 
— I know it, I guess. 
Mrs. Stomak (Ordering.) You bet- 
ter study a little more, then play. 
(Kindly.) Remember, Tomas — we 
come here just immigrants. Means 
we have to work harder, study 
harder, to catch up with born 

Americans. 

Stomak We be good Americans too 
— once my children have good edu- 
cation. Your brother Edward, he 
got good head, smart in school, 
amount to something. You can too, 
only you — lazy, I think. 

Tommy (A bit ashamed.) All right, 
I'll stay and study — but it’s no fun. 
(He goes to chair up right, and applies 
himself to his book there.) 

(Epwarp enters. He is a quid- 
spoken, well-built boy of 14. He car- 
ries a couple of schoolbooks, and w 
restraining his excitement over some- 
thing ) 

Epwarp Hello, father — hello, mom. 

Mrs. Stomak Good afternoon, Ed- § 
ward. 

Stomak Hello, son. (Epwarp drops 
his books on the table.) 


Well —! 
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Mrs. Stomak (Looking at him quietly.) 
Something has happened, Edward? 
Epwarp Well — no, nothing special. 
—I’m going to try a new corner 

with my papers tonight. 

Mrs. Stomak You think you will sell 
more? 

Epwarp Yes. (He _ hesitates, and 
glances at his father.) I — I ought to 
be bringing more money into the 
house. 

StomaK (Looking up and smiling.) 
You are young yet, Edward. 

Epwarp (Turns away, is silent for a 
few moments, then turns back.) Fa- 
ther — I’ve been thinking it over — 

Stomak Yes? 

Epwarp I want to leave school and 
get a real job. 

Mrs. Suomak Edward! 

Louisa Sh! Sh! You wake up dolly! 
StomaK (Putting his paper aside.) 
You want to leave school, Edward? 
Epwarp Well—lI’m going to, any- 
how. It’s time I brought in real 
wages. You work so hard, and 
mom strains her eyes at fancy needle- 
work, just to keep us in school. I’m 
practically a man already. No rea- 
son why I shouldn’t settle down to a 

man’s job. 

StomaK (After looking at him proudly 
for a moment.) Edward, in the old 
country, you were just the son of a 
poor shoe worker, could never reach 
much higher, could not even go to 
high school. But here — we not yet 
four years in America, and when we 
come over, you could not speak one 
word English. But already this 
summer you will finish first year high 
school, just like American-born boy. 
You have a good head, son, you like 
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school, you can amount to something 
here in America, if you stay in school 
and study. Your mother and me — 
we can wait a little longer. (He 
looks at her.) We even be thinking 
— maybe we let you keep on with 
high school next year, see what hap- 
pens. What you think of that, eh? 

Epwarp (Breathlessly.) Gee, dad, 
that would be— (He breaks off.) 
No. I'll finish this year, but that’s 
all. I can’t let you — 

Mrs. Stomak (Smiling.) Your fa- 
ther is still boss in this house, Ed- 
ward. If he say you keep on high 
school, you keep on high school. 

Epwarp Are you sure you want me — 
(His parents smile at him.) Then — 
I’m going to study harder than ever. 
I’m going to try to be the best stu- 
dent in the school. I'll make you 
proud of me. (He pauses, then 
smiles.) I didn’t feel like telling you 
before — but do you know what Mr. 
Collins, my home-room teacher, said 
to me today? 

Stomak What, son? 

Epwarp He said he was sure I'd 
make a fine — engineer. 

Stomak (Beaming.) Your teacher 
— he said that? 

Epwarp More than that. He said 
he thought if I could stay and finish 
my high-school course, I might get a 
scholarship at an engineering school! 

Mrs. Stomak What’s that? 

Epwarp A scholarship? It means 
they give you money so that you can 
go to college free. 

Mrs. Stomak Edward! That’s won- 
derful! | 

Stomak (Proudly.) I know you 
amount to something — in America. 








Epwarp (After looking at him in 
silence.) Dad, do you know what 
I’ve been thinking? They have spe- 
cial courses at night now, for men 
and women. If you took one, you 
could learn to read and write English 
pretty quickly. 

Stomak Who, me? Not me—I'm 
too old. 

Epwarp You are not. And after 
you know English, you could take 
other subjects, too—courses that 
help you to get more out of living — 
and maybe get a better job. And 
— it’s hard to be a real American, if 
you can’t read and write English. 

Stomak Yes— (Thoughtfully.) But 
— It must cost lots of money. 

Epwarp It doesn’t cost a cent. It’s 
free. Why don’t you let me take 
you to talk to the teacher? 

Stomak (After a pause.) Well — 
maybe. (He chuckles, and slaps his 
knee hard.) Me, Jan Slomak, forty- 
two years old — go to school. (He 
chuckles again.) America! 

(From off right, a girl’s voice is 
heard singing.) 

Mrs. Stomak There’s Helen. 

Epwarp Yes— Do you know, mom 
—I think you’re a little too easy on 
her. 

Mrs. Stomak Easy? 

Epwarp About her American ways. 
She tries to be more American than 
born Americans. 

StomaK (Chuckles to himself, then 
grows serious.) That is the truth, 
son. 

Mrs. Stomak I know. She never 
wants to talk to me in Czech tongue. 
I have to ask her two, three times. 

Epwarp ‘Course we all want to be 





good Americans, but she’s got the 
wrong idea. It’s like teacher says: 
America is made up of all foreigners, 
who came here to be free and live 
democratic, with opportunity for all. 
Every nationality has good things to 
give to America. That’s what makes 
the country so strong. (Curlain.) 

Narrator One of the greatest lessons 
America has to teach is — tolerance. 
In their eagerness to be “more 
American than born Americans,” the 
children of immigrant families have 
sometimes forgotten that America is 
great because of the contributions o/ 
people of many nationalities, united 
by the ideals of liberty, equal rights, 
and equal opportunities for all. 
Sometimes the children of early im- 
migrants have even looked down 
upon — and insulted — those who 
came to America later. That is un- 
American, undemocratic — and dan- 
gerous to the American way of life — 
today more than ever. . . . 

(Lights up on a schoolroom setting, 
shortly before class is to begin. Boy 
and girls enter at short intervals, carry- 
ing books and talking animatedly. 
Some take seats at once, others stand § 
about greeting friends and chattering 

. Suddenly, an argument break: 
out near center. Two boys, ANTHONY! 
Manzoni and Micuaet Ke ty, ar 
glaring at each other. Others gather 
around them in a semicircle.) 

Manzoni You take that back! 

Keity (Coolly, insultingly.) Take 
what back? 

Manzoni What you called me! 

Ketty I will not. (He turns away 
sneeringly. Manzoni leaps at him 
and pulls him around. The two art 
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about to start fighting.) 

A Boy Break it up—here comes 
teacher! 

(As other boys try to separate them, 
the Teacuer enters. She is shocked.) 

Teacuer Boys! Girls! What does 
thismean? (Boys release Keviy and 
Manzonl1, who glare at each other in 
silence.) Well! Will some one please 
explain? — Michael Kelly and An- 
thony Manzoni — you two seem to 
be the ring-leaders. Were you fight- 
ing? (Neither answers.) Michael 
Kelly! 

Ketty (Sullenly.) Yes, Miss Burns. 

Teacher You two were fighting, 
weren’t you? 

Ketxty He started it. 

Manzoni I did not! 

Teacuer Well, we've established 
something. You say Anthony started 
it, Michael? How? 

Ketty He jumped on me when I 
wasn’t looking. 

Teacuer Is that what happened, 
Anthony? 

Manzont He started it! He called 
me names — because I’m Italian. 

Teacuer (Understanding.) Oh. He 
did, did he? Michael, what have 
you to say for yourself? 

Ketty It’s not a name— it’s the 
truth. He’s no American. 

Teacner (Sharply.) Michael! (Re- 
gaining her composure, quietly.) Take 
your seats, everyone. 

Manzoni (As they obey, whispers 
fiercely.) See you after school! 

Keitty (Likewise.) You bet! 

Teacuer (When all are seated, amid 
dead silence.) For the next civics 
period, the topic will be :“‘ Who is an 
American?” (Pupils write in note- 


books.) Before we go ahead with 
today’s lesson, I'd like every boy and 
girl in the class who considers him- 
self to be an American, to raise the 
right hand. (Entire class raise hands.) 
Americans all, are we. Now then, 
as I call the roll, I'd like each of you 
to tell me what nationality you are 
descended from. (She begins.) Mar- 
tin Burke. 

Burke Irish. 

Teacuer Louise Campbell. 

CaMPBELL Scotch. 

Teacuer Evelyn Cohen. 

Conen Jewish. 

Teacuer Thomas Chermac. 

Cuermac Polish. 

Teacuer Marie Fontaine. 

Fontaine French. 

Teacuer Herman Greenwald. 

GREENWALD Austrian. 

Teacuer Christopher Hermopoulos. 

Hermopoutos Greek. 

Teacuer Alfred Johnson. 

Jounson English. 

Teacuer William Jones. 

Jones (After a pause, hesitatingly.) 
A — American. 

Teacuer (Smiling.) If a Jones ora 
Smith isn’t, who is, eh? But unless 
your forefathers were Indians — 
(She pauses.) 

Jones Oh—Iremember. My grand- 
father’s people came from Wales. 
That’d be Welsh. 

Teacuer That’s right, William. — 
Michael Kelly. 

Ketty (Proudly.) Irish. 

Teacuer Helen Lubov. 

Lusov Russian. 

Teacuer Anthony Manzoni. 

Manzont (Quickly.) Italian. 

Teacuer James Nelson. 








Netson Scotch. 

Teacuer Alexander Oleichuk. 

Overcuux Ukrainian. 

Teacuer Anna Olsen. 

Otsen Swedish. 

Teacuer Manuela Ramirez. 

Ramirez Spanish. 

Teacuer Henry Schiller. 

Scuitter German. 

Teacuer Frances Smith. 

Samirn English. 

Teacner Martin Van Dorn. 

Van Dorn Dutch. 

Teacuer (Her tone indicates that this 
is the last name.) Dmitri Wilenski. 

Wiens: Polish. 

Teacuer (After a brief silence.) That, 
boys and girls, is America’s rollcall. 
Who of us can say another is not 
an American — because of his de- 
scent? (The class is silent.) Of 


course, ignorant or prejudiced people 


have always called others names, and 
treated them insultingly. The Irish 
immigrants, when they came to this 
country, the Jews, the Poles, the 
Hungarians, the Germans, the French 
— all were called names and sneered 
at. But all that goes against the 
principles of true Americanism, the 
principles on which America was 
founded, and which have made us 
great. To be a good American is to 
believe that all men are created 
equal in rights; to realize that many 
peoples have helped to build our 
America, and that all peoples have 
something to give to, as well as to 
receive, from American life. Do you 
see that, Michael? 

Keitty I—I guess so. 

Teacuer Today, our unity is more 
important than ever. What would 
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happen to the United States of 
America if each nationality looked 
on the others with hate—if the 
English and Irish and Swedish and 
German and Hungarian and French 
and Italian and Lithuanian — if 
white and black — if Protestant and 
Catholic and Jew — began fighting 
one another? (Louise CAMPBELL 
raises her hand.) Yes, Louise? 

CamPBELL Our country would fall to 
pieces, and any enemy could walk 
right in and take us over. 

Teacuer Is that right, boys and 
girls? 

Crass (Irregularly.) Yes,ma’am.... 
Absolutely. . . . Sure thing... . 
Teacuer If the rest of us were to pick 
on just one nationality or religious 
group, that would be only the be- 
ginning. It would make the next 
attack — on a new group — easier, 
and then the next, and the next. 
Hate breeds hate, tolerance breeds 
tolerance, understanding breeds un- 
derstanding. (Pause.) Michael, 
have you anything to say to Anthony? 
(Ketty and Manzoni look at each 

other.) 

Keity (After a pause, slowly.) I— 
I’m sorry I called you names, Tony. 

Manzon1t (As TEAcuERr nods him per- 
mission to speak.) Let’s forget it, 
Mike. There are more important 
things to remember. 

Teacuer I’m proud of you both. 
(Lights start to fade slowly.) Now 
then, class, turn to page thirty-seven. 
(Lights out.) 

Narrator One of the most important 
functions of the schools today is edu- 
cation for good citizenship. Day in 
and day out, through their studies 
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Day in 
+ studies 


and practical activities, boys and 
girls in the schools learn. . . . 

(Roll of drums as lights go on re- 
vealing a row of boys and girls across 
midstage, and behind them the rest of 
the cast. The three pupils at the ex- 
treme left and the three at the extreme 
right are separated from the others by a 
small space; these six speak the key 
themes of each section of this recitation, 
and the others give the examples or sub- 
themes. At rear hangs a large Ameri- 
can flag. . . . The roll of drums ceases 
soon after the lights are on, but sounds 
again, briefly, while the 1st Pupm, 
at the extreme left, takes four steps 
forward. Then the drums stop.) 

Ist Purm The good citizen knows 
and cherishes his great American 
heritage! (Brief roll of drums.) 
1775! The immortal words of Pat- 
rick Henry... . 

4rp Pu. a (From left; may be dressed 
as Parrick Henry.) “I know not 
what course others may take, but as 
for me, give me liberty or give me 
death!” 

(Roll of drums.) 

lst Porm. 1776! The Declaration of 
Independence. . . . 

4ru Porm (From right; may be dressed 
as THomas JEFFERSON.) “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among 
these, are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

(Brief roll of drums.) 

lst Purm 1789! The United States 
Constitution. .. . 

Sra Purm (From left; may be dressed 
as one of the Founding Fathers.) 
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“We, the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States 
of America.” 

lst Porm And the Bill of Rights... . 

5TH Porm (From right.) “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to peti- 
tion the government for a redress of 
grievances. . . .” 

(Brief roll of drums.) 

Ist Porm 1863! Abraham Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address. .. . 

6TH Porm (From right; may be made 
up to look like Lrncoun.) “. . . that 
this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom — and that 
government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

(Pause. Roll of drums while 1st 
Puptt at extreme right takes four steps 
forward.) 

lst Porm The good citizen seeks to 
understand his government! 

7tH Purm (From left.) He studies 
the government’s structure. 

7tH Pupu (From right.) He keeps 
informed on new departments es- 
tablished to meet new needs. 

8TH Pupm (From left.) He keeps in- 
formed on new issues that arise, so 
that he may guide his representa- 





tives in Congress and cast his own 
vote intelligently. 

8TH Purr (From right.) He knows 
that a people cannot long remain free 
unless they understand their govern- 
ment and act to make it effective! 

(Roll of drums while 2nv Puri. 

from left takes four steps forward.) 

2np Purim. The good citizen helps to 
correct unsatisfactory conditions! 

9TH Puri (From left.) He realizes 
that things like crime, unemploy- 
ment, bad housing, and waste of the 
country’s natural resources are harm- 
ful to the community and the nation. 

9TH Purtm (From right.) He acts to 
improve such sore spots through the 
development of public opinion, by 
taking part in the work of civic or- 
ganizations, by casting his vote at 
every election. 

10TH Purm (From left.) He knows 
that those who fail to do their civic 
duties are weakening their country’s 
institutions! 
(Roll of drums while 2xnv Puriu 
from right takes four steps forward.) 
2np Purr (From right.) The good 
citizen respects honest differences of 
opinion! 

10rn Purm (From right.) He helps 
to protect the rights of minority 
groups. 

lita Purm (From left.) He realizes 
that he will sometimes be in the 
minority himself. 

llr Porm (From right.) He knows 
that minority points of view some- 
times become majority points of view 
through democratic discussion and 
acceptance. 

12Tn Purm (From left.) He is aware 
that when minority rights are lost, 


liberty will have vanished! 

(Roll of drums while 3rv Purn 

from left takes four steps forward.) 

Srp Purim The good citizen respects 
the law! 

12rH Purm (From right.) He recog- 
nizes that in general the laws in 
effect are the will of the majority of 
our people. 

13tH Pupm (From left.) If he feels 
that a certain law should be abol- 
ished, he works to have it repealed — 
but in the meantime, he obeys it. 

13tH Purm (From right.) He real- 
izes that if everyone obeyed or dis- 
obeyed laws at his own pleasure, the 
result would be chaos! 
(Roll of drums while Srp Purn 
from right takes four steps forward.) 
Srp Puri. The good citizen believes 
in democracy! 

14tH Pupm (From left.) The good 
citizen has an unwavering faith in 
the democratic way of life. 

14TH Pur. (From right.) The good 
citizen feels that, even though all 
our democratic ideals are not yet 
fully achieved, he is glad that he lives 
in a country where such ideals are the 
goal. 

15TH Purm (From left.) The good 
citizen strives to make the American 
dream come wholly true! 

(Pause. To the roll of drums, the 
pupils remaining upstage march four 
steps forward, so that their front row 
forms one row with the siz pupils down- 
stage. Accompanied by a piano, or 
by the school orchestra if available — 
and with the school glee club partici- 
pating, where such exists — all sing 
“* America.”’) 

(THE END) 
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Part Five 


Vocabulary Builder 





The Trojan Horse 


Characters 
FRANK 


mei } two schoolboys 


Priam, King of Troy 

Laoco6n, a priest 

THYMOETES, an elder 

Capys, an elder 

CAPTAIN 

Two Troyan Guarps, A SERVANT, 
GREEK SOLDIERS 

Scene Two chairs on an otherwise 
bare stage. Enter from right two boys, 
Frank and Bit. Frank carries 
school books. Brix drops lazily into a 
chair. 

Frank I’m going to get rid of these. 


(He indicates books, as he goes off at 


left. Bru gets up, lines up the other 
chair to face his, and sits down again, 
stretching his legs across the seat of 
the other chair. FRANK reénters.) 

But Say, Frank — while you’re there, 
turn on the radio, will you? Thanks. 
(He says all this in one breath.) 

Frank (Drily.) You're welcome, Bill. 
(He steps to left side and switches on 
an imaginary radio, which is sup- 
posedly just out of sight. Then he 
comes over to Bru.) (With exagger- 
ated politeness.) Pardon me. (He 
takes the second chair from under 
Buu's legs.) 

Bitz Oh, I was only saving a seat for 
you. 

Frank (Sarcastically.) Thanks. .. . 
There’s the radio. 

Voice ...And wherever possible, 
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especially in Norway and the Low- 
lands, they used the old Trojan 
Horse technique. They sent large 
numbers of soldiers, technical ex- 
perts, and spies into a country, dis- 
guised as “tourists.” Then, when 
the time came, these “tourists” 
seized important points, opening the 
way for an attacking army. This 
plan goes back to over three thou- 
sand years ago — and they have re- 
vived it with typical German effi- 
ciency. 

AnNouNCcER You have just heard The 
Expert, our own military analyst, 
discussing modern war tactics. Tune 
in again tomorrow, same time, same 
station, for another informative 
broadcast by — The Expert! (Dur- 
ing this last announcement, Frank 
goes over to the radio again, and just as 
the announcer finishes, turns it off.) 

Brut Why did you turn it off? 

Frank Look, Bill — he said that tech- 
nique goes back three thousand 
years — 

Buu Sure — that’s ancient history. 

Frank But why is it called the Trojan 
Horse technique? 

Buu (Vaguely.) Oh, because it hap- 
pened in ancient Troy, and there was 
a horse mixed up in it — you know, 
like in the Lone Ranger. 

Frank (Smiling.) Like in the Lone 
Ranger? — I think I'd better look it 
up. (He goes off left, and returns 
with an open book. Stopping not far 














from the left side, he reads to himself 
for a few moments, then says:) There’s 
a horse in it all right, Bill — but a 
wooden horse. Say, this is inter- 
esting. (He reads to himself.) 

Brut A wooden horse? What would 
that be good for? Read it out loud. 

Frank .. . Back in the twelfth cen- 
tury B.c., the city of Troy was be- 
sieged by a Greek army under Aga- 
memnon. (Buu gels up and goes 
over to read it with him.) For ten 
years they fought, but the Trojans 
under King Priam held them off. 
Then, one fateful day, in the Trojan 
palace. .. . (FranxK and Bru go off 
_. After a short pause, a 
SERVANT enters with a gold cloth which 
he flings over one of the chairs. The 


other chair he carries out at right. 
From left enter two helmeted Guarps 
with spears. 


They take places behind 
the chair. . . . Enter from left Kine 
Priam, the priest Laocotn, and the 
elders Taymortes and Capys. Priam 
goes to the chair and sits in it. Lao- 
codn and Capys stand to left of the 
chair, Toymoetes to right.) 

Priam (Sadly.) Ten years of fight- 
ing without end, and many brave 
ones fallen on both sides... . (A 
helmeted Trojan Captain rushes in 
from right, drops to his knees.) 

Captain Good news, O Priam! I 
bring good news. 

Priam We have need of good news. 
Rise, Captain and speak. 

Caprain (Rising.) The Greeks have 
broken camp and sailed away in their 
ships! 

Priam (Rising, surprised.) Gone — 
sailed for home? How can that be? 

Tuymoetes (Happily.) That means 


they have lifted the siege! We've 
won! 

Priam I thank the gods... . But 
what says Laocoin, priest of the sea- 
god Neptune? Why look you still 
so gloomy? 

Laocoén It is not like the Greeks. [| 
fear their guile. 

Captain But there’s not a man of 
them left. The beach is bare — ex- 
cept for a giant statue they’ ve erected 
to the gods. 

Priam A statue? 

Caprarin A huge wooden horse. You 
can see it from your windows, 0 
Priam. 

Priam Come, friends—let us view 
this statue. (He goes to the right, fol- 
lowed by the others. Near the side, 
they stop and peer into the distance, 
looking slightly downwards.) 

Laocoén An enormous creature, this 
wooden horse. Was there nothing to 
show why it was built? 

Caprain It bears the inscription: “A 
thank-offering from the Greeks to 
Athene for their home-return.” 

Priam (Turning away.) An offering 
to the goddess Athene. . . . We too 
should thank the gods. Let us go to 
the temple. (He starts to the left.) 

Captain But the wooden horse stands 
before the gates, O Priam. What 
shall we do with it? 

Priam (Halting.) True. We must 
decide. What say you, Capys? 

Carys I say — to touch it may offend 
the goddess Athene. Let it stay 
where it is. 

Priam And you, Thymoetes? 

Tuymoetes I say, let us take the 
wooden horse into the city, and keep 
it here forever as a trophy of our 
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Laocoén I say, destroy it. If the 
Greeks should bring gifts, I would 
fear them none the less. 

Taymoetes The Greeks are gone. 
Can a wooden horse destroy a city? 
I say, the wooden horse will bring 
good fortune on Troy! 

Priam (Raising his hand.) So be it. 
Draw the horse into the city. And 
let there be such merriment tonight 
as befits the successful end of ten 
bloody years of war! (The Caprain 
bows and goes off right.) 

Capys I go, O Priam, to join in the 
revels. (He bows and erits right.) 

Laocoén I go, O Priam, to offer sac- 
rifice to Neptune, that Troy remain 
unharmed. (He goes off left.) 


Tuymoetes (Goes to right and looks 
out as though through window.) 


They 
are drawing the wooden horse into 
the city, O King. 

Priam (Glances towards window, then 
walks slowly to throne and sits.) How 
early it grows dark today. 

Tuymortes (Walking slowly across to 
left.) The Greek horse today has be- 
come a Trojan horse. This night 
will be remembered in history! 


Priam Perhaps... . (After a pause, 
suddenly.) What noise is that? 

Tuymoretes (Uneasily.) It sounds 
like the alarm. (He starts back to- 
wards the window, but stops as the 
Captain, with drawn sword, rushes in 
from the right, breathing heavily.) 

Captain Woe, woe, O Priam! Troy 
is lost! 

Priam (Rising.) Troy lost? That 
cannot be. Our enemies are gone. 
Captain Treachery and guile, O 

Priam! It wasatrick. The wooden 
horse was hollow. Inside it were 
concealed fifty of the best fighting 
men of the Greeks. Unobserved, 
they came out of the horse and 
opened the gates of the city to the 
Greek army, whose boats had re- 
turned in the darkness. . . . There 
is fighting everywhere — and we are 
greatly outnumbered! (Just as he 
Sinishes, from the right a band of hel- 
meted Greeks with shields and spears 
rush in. Catching sight of Priam, 
they pause facing him and raise their 
spears high, pointed towards the 
Trojans. They remain frozen in this 
position, their backs to the audience.) 

THE END 














Part Six 


Radio Play 





First Freedom 


By Philo Higley 


NARRATOR JOHN Peter ZENGER is 
almost a forgotten name today. Even 
in his own time he was not an impor- 
tant man, as such men went... 
merely a poor printer in the City of 
New York. The cause for which he 
stood was important, though; more 
important than he guessed. So was 
the outcome of his trial, which took 
place long before the American colonies 
had gained their independence. The 
struggle in which ZENGER played his 
part did not occur on any famous 
battlefield; the honors and trappings of 
war were reserved for other men. . . 
and yet it has been called “the most 
significant battle fought by the demo- 
cratic spirit in America before the 
signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” 

A stifling August day in 1735 . . . the 
little brick City Hall of New York. 
The defendant: Joun Peter ZENGER, 
obscure German-American printer, 38 
years old. The prosecutor: Francis 
HARRINGTON, wealthy and celebrated 
Attorney-General of the Colony, ardent 
supporter of the King’s government. 
The charge: publication of “false, 
scandalous and seditious libels against 
the Crown.” A crowded courtroom 
and great throngs in the streets outside 
waited for the verdict in suspense .. . 
(Bailiff’s Bell is rung.) 

Bauurr Hear ye, hear ye, hear ye! 
Let the courtroom rise! (Shuffle of 


many feet; babble of excited voices.) 


A Man The jury’s coming back! 


D’you think they'll let him off? 


AnotHer Man They don’t look very 


cheerful. (JupGe’s gavel, followed 
by silence.) 


Jupce Has the jury reached a ver- 


dict? 


Foreman We have, Your Honor. 


. . « (Music up.) 


NaRRATOR What events led to this trial? 


What brought this great outpouring of 
citizens — and why was there such 
breathless public interest in the fate of 
one humble printer on that August day 
in 1735? The story begins three years 
before, on another day in August, 
when His Sovereign British Majesty's 
colony of New York awaited its new 
governor. Wiua11am Cossy was his 
name. Already this appointee of the 
King was many months overdue; he 
had been slow to sail from England. 
When word came at last that his ship, 
the “Seaford,” had been sighted of 
Sandy Hook, half the city crowded to 
the harbor ... (Babble of voices, 
crowd gathering.) 

Ist Man Look at’emcome. Every- 
body wants to catch the first sight 
of him. 


2np Man They say he’s an important 


man in England. 

Ist Man Why’s he been so long ar- 
riving? That’s what I’d like to 
know. Had his appointment thir- 
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teen months ago. (Hubbub of crowd 
increases. ) 
@np Man There’s Rip Van Dam, 


who’s filled his place for him. Why 
don’t you ask him, William? 
Ist Man By the saints, I will! Good 


evening, Mr. Van Dam. Sorry to 
know you'll soon be out of office, sir. 
Best governor we've had in these 
parts for a lifetime. 

Van Dam (Cheerfully.) No, no, I 
joost did my part as best I could — 
till His Excellency should come, 
William. (Laughs.) Och, we Dutch- 
men should not be offizers here nowa- 
days. You know that as well as I 
do, William. It is no longer New 
Amsterdam, remember; it is New 
York! 

Ist Man We been wonderin’, Mr. 
Van Dam. Why did the new guv’- 
nor wait so long before he sailed 
from England? 

Van Dam Well — private business 
perhaps. I cannot say. 

Ist Man Henry Bell was over there 
not long ago, you know, sir. He 
didn’t like the things he heard about 
this Cosby in London. 

Van Dam William, you must be char- 
itable. Gossip sells cheap. 

2np Man (Aside.) Come on, come 
on, William. Don’t pester Mr. Van 
Dam. Let’s go over to the Black 
Horse. I want some ale. If you'll 
excuse US, Sir. . . . 

Van Dam Of course, of course. Goot 
night, my friends. 

Isr Man Well . . . good night, sir. 
(Fading out.) And—I'msorry.... 

Van Dam (Raises voice.) Hey there, 
John Peter! Nice evening,eh? You 
never miss any excitement, do you? 
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ZenceR (Slight German accent.) Good 
evening, Excellency. Ach, I am 
honored. 

Van Dam (Laughs.) Not Excellency 
after tonight, John Peter. 

ZenceR And more’s the pity, sir. 
You haff never met my wife Anna, I 
think, Excellency? 

Van Dam I am honored, Mistress 
Zenger. 

Wire (Humbly.) Good evening, Ex- 
cellency. 

Van Dam Still in the little shop on 
Broad Street, John Peter? 

Zencer Yes, Excéllency. But now 
and then I work for William Brad- 
ford on his Weekly Gazette. I was 
his apprentice once for eight years 
when I was a boy... . 

Van Dam But certainly. I remember. 

Zencer And now — it adds a little 
to our earnings, when things are 
slow at the shop. 

Van Dam Things slow at your shop, 

Zenger? Not for a first-rate printer 


like you! 
Zencer (Laughs.) Ach, often, Ex- 
cellency! But I have nothing to 


complain of. I come to America as 
a little boy . . . only thirteen... . 
an immigrant. I am bound out as 


an apprentice. Now I am a freeman 
of the City of New York; as free as 
anyone, with chust as many oppor- 
tunities. We have much to be 
thankful for in this country. 

Van Dam That’s the kind of talk I 
like to hear, John Peter. Well, 
Lewis! Quite an occasion, eh? 

Lewis Morris Evening, Rip. Looks 
like your time has come, eh? 
(Chuckles.) 

Van Dam This is Mr. John Peter 

















Zenger, Lewis. John Peter, meet 
Chief Justice Lewis Morris of the 
Supreme Court. 

ZENGER It is an honor, sir. 

Van Dam Zenger’s one of the few 
good printers in the colony, Lewis. 
Right now he’s doing some work for 
Bradford's “Gazette,” too. 

Morris Well, since it’s the only 
newspaper we ve got, I suppose it is a 
good one, Mr. Zenger. All the same 
I wish we had a better. 

Zencer It could be a better paper, 
Your Honor. It could indeed. 

Morris Old Bradford’s too con- 
founded cringing. ... What we 
need in New York is a paper that 
will speak up for the people. Well, 
well, it’ll come in time perhaps. 
(Distant salute of guns.) 

Wire (Ezcited.) Come, come, John 
Peter. We will miss everything. 
Excuse us, gen- 
My wife, she is much ex- 


Zencer (Laughs.) 
tlemen. 
cited. She has a great love for this 
province. 

Morris Don’t mind my frankness, 


Mr. Zenger. That’s my way. 

Zencer Certainly not, sir. 
ing.) Good night, gentlemen. 
lute repeated off: 3 volleys.) 

Morris Three volleys. He's land- 
ing, Rip. Between you and me, my 
friend, I don’t like what I hear about 
this Cosby. When the King sent 
him to the island of Minorca, he 
brought on a general uprising. 

Van Dam (Gloomily.) Neither do I 
like it, Lewis, though I'd not say so 
to another man. Vell, I suppose he 
hass been busy on some necessary 
business all these months, eh? 

Morris Carousing is more like it. 


(Fad- 
(Sa- 
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Prefers Paris to London, I hear. 

A Man (Running up.) He’s here, 
he’s here! 

Van Dam (Brightening.) Well, per- 
haps we're wrong, Lewis. Maybe 
this time the King hass sent us a 
paragon . . . God knows, it’s time! 
(Music up.) 

Narrator Bui the pessimists were 
soon justified. It didn’t take the colo- 
nists long to realize that their new gov- 
ernor was a pompous avaricious fellow. 
A few days after his arrival, the much- 
loved Rie Van Dam was summoned to 
Governor's House. . . . 

Cossy (Clears throat self-importantly. 
Mister Van Dam — by virtue of 
your office as senior member of the 
Provincial Assembly, you have acted 
for me while I was detained in Eng- 
ae 

Van Dam That is quite correct, Ex- 
cellency. 

Cossy I understand that during this 
period you have received the full sal- 
ary and emoluments due the Gov- 
ernor. 

Van Dam That is correct also. 

Cossy This — er — surprised me some- 
what, I'll confess, Van Dam. How- 
ever I am willing to pass the matter 
over — make no issue of it — if you J 
will here and now agree . . . 

Van Dam Pardon an interruption, 
Excellency. I did not think there 
was an issue. I filled the office to 
the best of my abilities. They may 
not be equal to yours, sir; still, | 
served as conscientiously as I knew 
how. 

Cossy That’s beside the point en- 
tirely, Mr. Van Dam! But I'm 
willing to forget the matter, pro- 
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vided you return half of the monies 
received by you while holding office. 

Van Dam Return? To whom, Ex- 
cellency? To the colony? 

Cospy Certainly not! To me, sir. 
It was my office. 

Van Dam It was, Excellency, and if 
you'll forgive me, many have won- 
dered why you were so slow to take 
it up. His Majesty appointed you 
early in 1731; you have arrived only 
this week. 

Cossy Van Dam, I'll not argue with 
you! Do you accept my terms? 
Van Dam I’m quite willing to accept 
them, Excellency — provided you 
will divide with me, in the same pro- 
portion, all fees and salaries you re- 
ceived while lingering in England. 
Or was it Paris? Let me see now, 

thirteen montus at .. . 

Cossy Van Dam! I shall not toler- 
ate such impudence! 

Servant (Opening door.) Chief Jus- 
tice Morris calling, Your Excellency. 

Cospy Let him come in. See here, 
Van Dam... 

Van Dam Then too, Your Excellency, 
there is the gift you’ve just received 
from the colonists, on your arrival. 
I’m afraid, sir, that all in all, the re- 
turns which you will divide with me 
far outdistance my modest earnings. 

Cossy This is beyond endurance! 
You may go, Van Dam. But I warn 
you — give thought to what I’ve 
said. I shall sue you for the money 
if you’ve not agreed to my terms 
within the week. (Door opens.) 

Morris Good afternoon, Your Ex- 
cellency. Well, hello, Rip. 

VanDam Just leaving, Lewis. Good 
day, Excellency. (Door closes.) 
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Cosspy (Raging.) 
Stupid provincial! 

Morris Why, sir, what’s the trouble? 

Cossy I'll sue him, that’s what I'll 
do. As surely as I’m standing here 
alive, I'll sue him. Van Dam has 
the effrontery to ask that J divide 
with him my stipend from the Royal 
Treasury for the past 13 months . . . 

Morris (Surprised.) Van Dam de- 
manded that? 

Cosspy ... And has refused me even 
one half of what he has received, un- 
less I meet such terms! Could any- 
thing be more fantastic? 

Morris Oh, but now I understand. 
You see, sir... 

Cossy I shan’t endure such impu- 
dence — and I told him so! 

Morris But Excellency, if I may re- 
mind you, only this week the colony 
has made you a generous gift . . . 
quite apart from your salary. 

Cossy Humph! Ingrates! A paltry 
seven hundred and fifty pounds! 
Do they think I’m impressed with 
that? 

Morris They intended it as a gesture 
of welcome, Excellency. I fear it 
was all they could afford. 

Cossy A primitive lot, these Ameri- 
cans! Well, I'll show them! See 
here, Morris, I mean what I say 
about this Van Dam fellow. If I 
can’t sue him in the ordinary way, 
I'll issue a new ordinance. Yes, I'll 
give you Supreme Court Judges au- 
thority to hear causes as Barons of 
the Exchequer. 

Morris But, sir, that would consti- 
tute a court of Equity. The people 
here have always been opposed to 
such a court. It would never pass 


Ingrate! Fool! 











the Assembly. 

Cossy Confound the Assembly! I 
mean to have my way in this, do you 
hear? And you, Morris — as Chief 
Justice, you will oblige me by seeing 
that Van Dam is punished for his 
arrogance. That is, you will if you 
are wise. I'll teach this colony of 
yokels to show respect for govern- 
ment. I'll teach them — once and 
for all! (Music up.) 

Narrator VAN Dam staunchly stood 
his ground — and in due time the Gov- 
ernor brought suit as he had threat- 
ened. But Morris, sitting as Chief 
Justice in the case, promptly dismissed 
the charges against VAN Dam for lack 
of cause. In a rage, the Governor 
wrote a savage letter to Morris, de- 
manding an explanation. . . . 

Cossy Well, Captain Winters, you've 
kept me waiting an excessively long 
time! 

Arne I regret it, Excellency. The 
Chief Justice was preparing a copy 
of the court’s opinion, which you 
asked for. 

Cossy All right, all right. 
he say? 

Ame He is sending you a letter, 
sir 


What did 


Cossy But what did he say? Speak 


up man. I haven’t got all day! 
Are He said to tell you, sir, that as 
to his integrity, he has given you 
no occasion to call it in question. 
He has been in office almost twenty 
years and in that time neither the 
powerful nor the poor have influ- 
enced his decisions. Those were his 
words, sir. Thenhe... well... 
Cossy (Angrily.) Go on, go on! 
Ame He said to tell you, Excellency, 
that he has no reason to expect any 
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favor from you. Therefcre he is 
not afraid to stand the test of the 
strictest inquiry you can make con- 
cerning his conduct. 

Cossy I have plans for Mr. Morris, 
Captain Winters. You say he sent 
a copy of his court opinion on the 
Van Dam case? 

Awe I have it here, sir. 

Cospy Reread that last section. 

Are (Clears throat, unrolls paper. 
“As I take it, the erecting of a new 
Court of Equity by Letters Patent 
or Ordinance of the Governor and 
his council, without assent of the 
Legislature, is unlawful and not a 
sufficient warrant to justify this 
court to proceed in a course of 
Equity. Therefore, by the Grace of 
God, I, as Chief Justice of this prov- 
ince, shall not pay any obedience to 
them on this point.” 

Cospy So...he did dare! Ma- 
licious meddler! Well, Winters, Mr. 
Morris will regret this affront to his 
governor! 

Aine Sir, do you mean. . 

Cossy I mean this is the end of Mor- 
ris on the bench. And those two 
lawyers who pled Van Dam’s cause 
in court . . . what were their names’ 

Ame James Alexander and William 
Smith, sir. 

Cossy They shall be disbarred, I'll 
see to that. Disbarred for con- 
tempt. They'll never practice law 
again in New York. Two secondary 
judges sat with Morris, did they not? 
Was one of them James DeLancey? 

Ame Yes. 

Cossy DeLancey will become Chief 
Justice in Morris’s place. 

Arne But Excellency, he — 

Cossy Don’t look so thunderstruck, 
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my friend. He had to stay silent 
this time. I can control DeLancey. 
I already know that. So does he 
. . « (Music up.) 

Narrator Driven from the bench, 
Morris prepared to fight the Gover- 
nor’s injustices with every weapon at 
hand. To bring both Van Dam’s case 
and his own before the public, he ran 
as a candidate for the state assembly, 
in the district of Eastchester. When 
the Governor learned this he put up one 
of his lieutenants in opposition and 
launched a campaign to intimidate the 
voters. New York's single newspa- 
per, the Gazette, was now completely 
under control of the Governor’s party. 
Nevertheless, Joun Peter ZENGER 
was on hand at the election, determined 
to write an impartial report of every- 
thing that happened. Among the 
voters were JaMES ALEXANDER and 
Wriu1aM Situ, the two lawyers who 
had been disbarred for their defense of 
Van Dam... . (Voices of crowd 
milling about the polls.) 

Smita Well, well, if it isn’t Zenger! 

ZenceR "Morning, Mr.Smith. "Morn- 
ing, Mr. Alexander. 

Smita Don’t tell me you’re out here 
for the “Gazette,”’ John Peter! 

ALEXANDER You don’t think that 
old rabbit Bradford would print any- 
thing about this, do you? 

SMirn 9 (Laughs.) Not if it goes against 
the governor! 

lencer I intend to find out, gentle- 
men. How many have voted al- 
ready? 

Smira About three hundred, I should 
say. Here’s an item for you, Zen- 
ger. Fifty of em arrived at mid- 
night last night and stood in line. 
They thought our good governor 
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might try a trick or two — and close 
the polls before an honest ballot had 
been cast. 

ALEXANDER Well, he waited till this 
morning for his tricks. That Cap- 
tain Winters of his just tried to vote 
a whole crowd of unenfranchised 
sailors from the harbor front. And 
the King’s Sheriff has been bluster- 
ing around here since daybreak — 
frightening honest men who've got a 
right to vote! (Sudden commotion 
off: Yells and cries from crowd.) 

ZencER What’s going on now? 

A Man (Off.) Mr. Alexander, did 
you hear? They’ve just disqualified 
38 Quakers — and they were all for 
Morris, too! 

ALEXANDER But how... ? 

Man The Quakers said they’d use the 
word ‘‘affirm’’ — but they wouldn’t 
“swear!” 

ZeNGER Good bye, gentlemen! 

Smita Here Zenger, where are you 
off to? 

ZenGER I’m going over there and 
find out if that’s true. If it is every 
word of it goes into my account. 

Smita Don’t be a fool, John Peter! 
Cosby owns your paper, lock, stock 
and barrel! That truckler Bradford 
will never use a word of it! 

ALEXANDER Lad, lad, you’re wasting 
your time! 

ZeNGER I came here to report what 
happens. If a man is honest, he 
must set down what he sees. .. . 
(Music up.) 

Narrator Ez-Justice Morris was 
elected by a good majority — but ZEn- 
GER’s friends guessed right about 
Bradford's “Gazette.” His story of 
the election frauds was “killed” and 
Zenger was dismissed for writing it. 








Back in his own small print shop, he 
was sought out by an important man 

. (Sound of hand press thump- 
ing.) 

Wire John Peter, there’s someone at 
the door! (Press stops.) 

Zencer Why Anna, it’s Mr. Morris! 
(Raises voice.) Come in, Your Honor. 
Comein. It isa privilege to see you, 
sir. 

Morris (Affably.) Not “Your Honor” 
any longer, Mr. Zenger. I’m just a 
plain Assemblyman now. 

Zencer Thank God we still have a 
champion anyhow, Mr. Morris! New 
York could not have spared you in 
times like these. 

Morris It’s the times I’ve come to 
talk to you about. Alexander and 


Smith and I have been visited by a 
rather amazing idea. 
tremely busy, Zenger? 


Are you ex- 


Zencer Oh sir . . . a few handbills. 
That’s all — since Mr. Bradford sent 
me packing. 

Morris Good. You see, we want to 
make use of your talent. That is, if 
you'll consent. . . . 

Zencer Mr. Morris, I would be 
grateful for any work at all. A 
man’s family must eat. 

Morris We come to you because we 
think your ideas are akin to ours — 
where liberty is concerned, Zenger. 
Suddenly it occurred to us — why 
should there be only one newspaper 
in New York . . . and that a cring- 
ing one at best? We would be will- 
ing to finance a new paper — if you 
will publish it. 

Zencer I? But Mr. Morris, I am 
not an educated man. If only I 
was! If... oh, but what an honor 
it would be, with men like you . . . 


Bt s2 

Morris Easy now, easy! Of course 
you could do it . . . and we want 
you. First, though, I must warn 
you. There will be danger. We 
would present the people’s cause 
instead of the government’s. Re- 
member that. We would do all we 
could to help you, write the edi- 
torials. ... 

ZenceR (Deeply moved.) But Mr. 
Morris, it is my great dream! | 
feel — I feel as if I should weep. A 
paper that speaks for freedom, for 
truth and honesty. 

Morris We must try to make it that, 
my friend. But if we do, there will 
certainly betrouble . . . grave trou- 
ble, perhaps. 

ZenGER Don’t think that that would 
halt me. Mr. Morris! I have a 
wife I love and I have children. | 
believe in them. But just as much, 
I believe in freedom. That is why! 
came here to America. 

Morris The case against Van Dam 
has finally been dropped — because 
of the anger of the people. But § 
there will be other causes, plenty of 
them. We must show that Amer- 
cans won't tolerate oppression. 

Zencer Mr. Morris—if you will 
have me — I would be very proud. 
. . « (Music up.) 

Narrator The first issue of the news- 
paper made its appearance on Noven- 
ber 5, 1773. “The New York Weekly 
Journal, Containing the Freshest Ad- 
vises, Foreign and Domestic, Published 
by John Peter Zenger” . . . So ran 
the legend on its masthead. From the 
first, it attacked Cossy and his ad- 
ministration, though no statements 
were made which could not readily 
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proven. At last the governor ordered 

copies of the “Journal” to be burned 

in City Square by the public hangman 

... and ZenceR was thrown into 
jail. But even from there he edited 
his paper. His wife came regularly to 
hear his instructions through a hole in 
the door of his cell . . . 

Wire (Whispering.) 
Come nearer the door. 
something I must tell you! 

ZenceR Anna, my dear. Are you all 
right? 

Wire Yes. Listen. Mr. Morris is 
trying to get Andrew Hamilton of 
Philadelphia to defend you at the 
trial. 

Zencerk Andrew Hamilton. The 
greatest lawyer of the day! But — 
will he consent? 

Wire Mr. Morris thinks he will. 
The warrant for your arrest was only 
from the Council. That was not 
legal, he says — and Hamilton agrees. 
But you must not speak of this. It 
is a secret. They wish the court to 
be surprised when Hamilton ap- 
pears. ... 

Zencer I understand, Anna. Now 
here is the article by Mr. Alexander 
which you brought me yesterday, 
about the cheating of the Mohawk 
Indians. Set it on the first page. 
And you must remind Mr. Smith to 
write that Cosby asks one-third for 
himself on all grants of land to 
settlers. He was to gather the facts 
and have it ready for next week. . . . 

Wire Yes, John Peter, I will tell him. 

Zencer Anna, does the paper still 
sell? 

Wire Everyone is buying it, John 
Peter. We were sold clean at noon 


yesterday — so we reprinted. And 


John Peter! 
There is 
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everyone talks about you. The 
people are with us, John Peter. . . . 
(Music up.) 

NARRATOR After nine months’ impris- 
onment, ZENGER was brought to trial 
on August 4, 1735. The two judges 
on the bench were Governor Cosby’s 
men. First the Attorney General, 
Francis Harrison, charged the pris- 
oner with the crime of libel. . . . 

Harrison May it please Your Hon- 
ors and you, Gentlemen of the Jury, 
the Information now before the 
Court, to which the defendant Zen- 
ger has pleaded Not Guilty, is an 
Information for printing and pub- 
lishing a false, scandalous and sedi- 
tious libel in which His Excellency, 
the Governor of this province, who is 
the King’s immediate representative 
here, is greatly and unjustly scan- 
dalized as a person having no regard 
to law nor justice. . . . (Music up; 
then fade immediately to.) 

Harrison .. . And if the Gentlemen 
of the Jury would like an illustration 
of the libels heretofore mentioned, I 
shall read the following, appearing 
in the “New York Weekly Journal” 
and supposedly quoting a gentleman 
then moving from New York to 
Pennsylvania on his reason for so 
doing. Here are the words: “We 
(meaning the people of New York) 
see men’s deeds destroyed, judges 
arbitrarily displaced, new courts 
erected without consent of the legis- 
lature, and men of known estates 
denied their votes. Who is there in 
this province that can call anything 
his own or enjoy any liberty? For 
which reason I have left it (meaning 
the province of New York) and I be- 
lieve more will.” Thus ends the 








quotation in question, gentlemen. 
And I say that even should such a 
quotation be a true one, yet it is 
treasonous against the Crown and 
incites the people to disrespect of 
government . . . (Music up.) 
Narrator There was a great stir in 
the hot and crowded courtroom when 
the famous ANDREW HAMILTON rose 
to defend the prisoner. He argued that 
the case rested solely on the question of 
whether the printed statements of ZEN- 
GER were false or true and that they 
were libel only if they were false. In 
his concluding appeal to the jury . . . 
Hamitton As you see, I labor under 
the weight of many years .. . yet 
old and weak as I am, I should think 
it my duty to go to the utmost part 
of the land if I could be of any use in 
assisting to quench the flame of 
prosecutions upon Informations — 
set on foot by the government, to 
deprive a people of the right of re- 
monstrating, and complaining of the 
arbitrary attempts of men in power. 
Men who injure and oppress the 
people under their administration 
provoke them to cry out and com- 
plain; and then make that very com- 
plaint the foundation for new op- 
pressions and prosecutions. I wish 
I could say there were no instances 
of this kind. But to conclude: the 
question before the court and you, 
Gentlemen of the Jury, is not of 
small or private concern; it is not the 
cause of one poor printer, nor of 
New York alone, which you are try- 
ing. No! It may, in its conse- 
quences, affect every freeman that 
lives under a British government on 
the main of America. It is the best 


cause; it is the cause of liberty! . . . 
(Music up; fade out to:) 

Bauirr (Rings his bell.) Hear ye, 
hear ye! Let the courtroom rise, 


(Great stir and shuffle of feet.) 
The jury’s 
D’you think they'll 


Man (Above the babble.) 
coming back! 
let him off? 

AnotHerR Man They don’t look very 
cheerful! (Gavel, then silence.) 

Jupce Has the jury reached a ver- 
dict? 

Foreman We have, Your Honor. 
We find the defendant, John Peter 
Zenger, not guilty of publishing false, 
scandalous and seditious libels against 
the Crown. (The last of the Fore- 
MAN’S words are drowned in the cheers 
and wild acclaim of the crowd.) 

Man Zenger! Zenger! Hurray for 
Zenger! (Bells begin tolling in city, 
off.) 

2np Man Listen to that mob out- 
side! They’re yelling all the way 
down Broadway! (Music Up.) 

NarraTtoR As ANDREW HamiLTon 
said, this was not merely the cause of one 
poor printer. The acquittal of Jouy 
Peter ZENGER meant the foundation 
of liberty of the press in America. A 
fundamental of democracy has been 
established for all time. Eleven years 
later, Joun Peter ZENGER died, aged 
49. He lies in an unknown grave. 
But what he won, the people won. 
They had gained their mightiest weapon 
for combatting arbitrary power... 
the right to criticize the conduct of their 
public men in public. For yesterday, 
for today, for tomorrow, there can have 
been few rights so worth defending . . . 
(Music up for finish.) 

THE END 
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“I think you have a real idea in PLAYS. It will, I am sure, 
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for.” — Alberta Mitchell, Liberty St. School, Middletown, N. Y. 

“Your plays are new and the theme of each is timely.” — 
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that I will use it often.” — Myrle Crowther, McKinley School, 
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Beasley, Texas. 
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